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“I BELIEVE IN THE HOLY CATHO- 
LIC CHURCH.” 


Amen, is the response of each | term implies that it is universal. 
individual in whose presence the | 


words are pronounced; and the | 


meanings attached to the declara- 
tion, are, perhaps, nearly as vari- 
ous as the persons present. The 
creed in which the article is found 
has been styled, on account of its 
antiquity, “the Apostles’ Creed”; 
and some suppose it to have been 
framed by one of those holy men 


Respect for its age and the possi- 


bility of its having been written by 
one whose authority it would not 
be safe to question, have been the 
occasion of its adoption, in all its 


parts, by many who think it pru-' 


dént to qualify their assent by a va- 
riation of the words, or by claim- 
ing the privilege of a mental reser- 
vation. If asked what we are to 
understand by the words “Holy Ca- 
tholic Church,” one who belongs 
to the church whose distinctive. .ap- 
pellation is “Catholic’’, cannot im- 
agine how there can be any differ- 
ence of opinion—it can certainly 
Vor. VIIL......No. 17.—97 


| 


mean no other than the Holy Ro- 
man Catholic Church; as no other 


lays claim to the title of Catholic, 


and there can be but one, as the 


To prove this universal unity, 
Councils have issued their decrees, 


_and the Vatican has hurled its ful- 


minations—and intellects too ,ob- 
tuse to be sensible of the cogency 


of such reasonings, are kindly fa- 








| voured by the Holy Inquisition 


with more tangible arguments, 
furnished in mercy to the weak and 
wayward. But unfortunately, as 
some might suppose, for the peace 
of the world, all these combined 
could not influence the minds of 
such men as Cranmer, Latimer, 
and a host of memorable names, 
who had the boldness to encounter 
a power which they could not hope 
to conquer. Others, belonging to 
churches of every different form 
and creed, claim for the mode of 
their organization, or the purity of 
their faith, the exclusive right of 
being considered the only true Ca- 
tholic Church. These, some from 
policy, others from conviction, re- 
gard the church of Rome, with its 
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high exclusive pretensions, very 
much in the light in which the A-| 
thenians did the boat that carried | 
the seven victims to Lemnos. Af- | 
ter undergoing repairs for centu- | 
ries, it had entirely changed its ma- | 
terials: but it still continued to be. 
called the same boat; for no one, | 
on account of its gradual change, | 
could tell when it ceased to be the | 
same, though every one acknow- | 
ledged that it had not one particle | 
of matter contained in its original | 
construction. Many found their | 
philosophy vastly puzzled to prove | 
two things existing at different | 
times, and composed of different | 
materials, to be identical. Such | 
many have been disposed to consi- | 
der the situation of the church of) 
Rome: although they concede to it 
the name of Catholic, they believe 
that the materials of which it was 
originally composed, have been 
transferred to their own more pure | 
Apostolic Church. | 

Others, again, there are, who be- | 
lieving that all the world had been | 
going wrong for centuries, have 
abandoned every existing form of 
a Christian Church, and organized | 
religious societies to correspond | 
with their own notions of expedi- | 
ency or manner of explaining the | 
Scriptures; and defend their posi- | 


tions with great displays of logic | 
and some attempts at an exhibition | 
of learning. This description of | 
persons embraces a large number | 
of the various sects into which the 
Christian world is divided; and in 
defending themselves against the | 
attacks of each other, and showing 
the reasons of their dissent from 
those who have gone before them, 
they have contributed, in no small | 
proportion, to augment the vast 
flood of writings on polemic theo- 
logy, which are deluging the world. 

One class more will embrace as | 
many of the remaining sects as we 
have time or disposition to notice. 
The Samaritans, dissatisfied with 








going to Jerusalem to worship, and 
choosing to be independent of their 
neighbours, separated from the 
Jews, and built a temple on mount 
Gerizim; thinking their own moun- 
tain as justly entitled to the honour 
as mount Zion, the Scripture to 
the contrary notwithstanding.— 
Since their day there have been 
persons calling themselves Chris- 
tiuns, who have associated them- 
selves together in bodies as unlike 
as possible to any thing that ever 
existed by the name of Church; 
consoling themselves with the re- 
flection, that if there never was 
such a church, or any command 
given to organize one, there ought 
to have been; which, for all practi- 
cal purposes, is reason enough. 
All these churches of ancient and 
modern origin, are “earnestly con- 
tending for the faith once deliver- 
ed to the saints.”” Warmth of at- 
tachment to a creed conscientious- 
ly adopted, and zeal in the defence 
of the truth, it is not our purpose 
nor our wish to deprecate: but 
there is that existing in the world, 
which assumes the garb of these 
virtues, which we do censure, and 
from which we recoil with almost 
an instinctive abhorrence. It is 
the spirit which actuates those, 
who, believing themselves to have 
received a commission to preach 
the gospel, are so far forgetful of 
their trust as to suffer the poor to 
perish for lack of the bread of life, 
whilst they stand proving to him, 
that to them, and to them alone, 
is committed the important charge 
of relieving his necessities:—men 
in whose minds the peculiaritiesof 
their church constitute the most 
prominent idea; and almost losing 
sight of the gospel, their first and 
last and only theme is the superi- 
ority of their church, and the vali- 
dity of their credentials as the am- 
bassadors of Christ. Men there 
are—and they are not confined to 
one denomination—who are ring- 
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ing the changes so constantly up- 
on these subjects, to the exclusion 
of the prominent doctrines of grace, 
that their hearers come finally to 
believe that their salvation depends 
upon no other circumstance than 
that of their being in communion 
with the Holy Catholic Church 
(which is but another name for the 
church to which they belong); 
knowing little of what is meant by | 
a change of heart, or the spirit of | 
Christ. Eighteen centuries are 
gone, and Christianity, even in 
name, embraces but one-fourth of | 
the human race: and the number | 
of those possessing the character | 
as well as the name of Christian, is | 
still more fearfully small; and yet, | 
many, the professed business of 
whose life it is to obey the com- 

mand, “Go preach the Gospel’, 
can, with a quiet conscience, amuse 

their hearers week after week, and 

year after year, with labored argu-_ 
ments to prove what? Why, ! 
what it should be their shame for 

neglecting, that it is their peculiar | 
privilege and duty to dispense the , 
word of life. An ambassador at a 

foreign court would but poorly an-| 
swer the object of his mission if he | 
should spend all his time, that 
should have been devoted to pur- | 
poses of business, in exhibiting to | 
one and another the credentials of | 
his appointment. Provinces might 
rebel and continue in disobedience 
till all hope of a reconciliation is 
lost, if the general who is sent 
against them, instead of drawing 
the sword, marches through the 
country waving his commission, 
thinking that the sight of it will 
win the hearts of the disobedient; 
and still less valuable would his 
services be, if instead of reducing 
to peace the enemies of his govern- 
ment, he should waste the most im- 
portant time in contending with 
those who pretended to have re- 
ceived a like commission with him- 
self. “Go preach my Gospel,” 














saith the Lord—converts to the 
Gospel are in every place, converts 
toGod. If ministers of the gospel 
could carry with them to the bar 
of Heaven this same spirit, their 
salutation to their Judge, would be, 
not “Lord, here are we and those 
whom thou hast givem us,” but, 
what to them would appear of 
greater consequence, ‘Master, this 
man we found casting out devils in 
thy name, and we forbade him, be- 
cause he followed not us.” 

If the religious society to which 
a man belongs, differs so widely 
in sentiment from the Bible, or is 
so much at variance with it, that 
all the labours of his ministry are 
requisite to explain and defend it, 
we would advise him to abandon 
his thankless employment, and at- 
tach himself to a Church in which 
he can enjoy the happy conscious- 
ness that he is never promoting so 
successfully the interests of his 
Church, as when preaching the 
Gospel. We think we could point 
him to such a Church, and one too 
that is very rn uch in need of faith- 
ful ministers to supply the waste 
places of Zion, and extend the 
boundaries of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom; men who are furnished 
unto every good work, and zealous 
for the Word of God. Such men 
may be able and ready to answer 
the question, when asked by the 
inquiring sinner, “what must I do 
to be saved?” 

For other purposes than those 
of religion, a man may join him- 
self to a society and be called a 
Christian; but if in earnest for his 
soul’s salvation, he will go where 
he can be fed with the bread of 
life;—nothing else will satisfy him, 
if truly hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness. The Holy 
Catholic Church is a congrega- 
tion of faithful men, in which the 
pure Word of God is preached, as 
well as the sacraments duly ad- 
ministered. It is with such a peo- 
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ple, if possible, the child of God 
will associate himself. It is the 
duty of the Christian minister, in 
all his ministrations, so to exhibit 
the truths of the Bible that his 
hearers shall hardly ever be re- 
minded that he is called by any 
other distinctive name than the 
comprehensive one of Christian. 
A different course may attach them 
to Paul, or to Apollos, or to Ce- 
phas; but it is the simple Gospel 
alone that can win them to Christ. 
If the great Head of the Church is 
so far attached to any one form of 
a Church as to give it the prefer- 
ence above all others, He doubt- 
less would expect the members of 
that Church to be the most per- 
fect examples of the Christian 
character, giving all diligence to 
add to their faith, virtue; and to 
virtue, knowledge; and to know- 
ledge, temperance; and to temper- 
ance, patience; and to patience, 
godliness; and to godliness, bro- 
therly kindness; and to brotherly 
kindness, charity. If these things 
be in them and abound, they be- 
long to the Holy Catholic Church; 
and such, as far as human means 
are effectual, the Saviour, we may 
reasonably suppose, requires his 
ministers to exhibit the Church; 
and his language to them is, be 
your preaching such, 

And let your heaven-taught conduct 

show, 
That you’re commissioned from above. 
Breve. 


PRAYER MEETINGS. 
(Continued from page 730.) 

Some “object to the practice of 
lay-exhortation, and extempore 
prayer, as inconsistent with the 
principles of Churchmen, and dan- 
gerous, as experience has shown, 
inits tendency.” Protestants deem 
it their privilege, and a very im- 
portant privilege, to judge, each 
one for himself, what are the true 








doctrines of the Gospel, as reveal- 
ed in the Holy Scriptures, and 
what men must do to be saved.— 
With quite as much reason we 
deem it our privilege to judge 
for ourselves, what are the princi- 
hles of Churchmen. And if men 
differ, which they very much do, 
respecting what the Bible teaches, 
it may well be expected that they 
will not be in all points agreed 
about the sense and intention of 
what is written in the Book of 
Common Prayer. There has been 
much complaint against one class 
or description of Episcopalians, 
that they claim to be exclusively 
Evangelical; and if there are those 
who thus exalt themselves, they 
merit censure; but they are not 
more arrogant nor more worthy 
of censure, than others, if such 
there be, who set themselves up as 
exclusively Churchmen. Itis much 
easier, or certainly more natural, 
to see a mote in a brother’s eye, 
than a deam in our own. 

Before we speak of /ay-exhorta- 
tion and extemporary prayer, it 
will be proper to say something of 
the comparative importance of 
freaching and prayer. It is thought 
by many to be characteristic of 
true churchmanship to speak of 
the former as being much less im- 
portant; and (which renders it pro- 
per to be here considered) they 
who favour prayer meetings are 
much accused of exalting the ordi- 
nance of preaching to the neglect 
or disparagement of prayer. And 
this indeed is reckoned among the 
evils resulting from the meetings, 
that their tendency is to this error: 
that they lead people to attach an 
undue importance to preaching, 
and to exalt it above its just rank 
in the Christian system. Whether 
they who thus contend for prayer 
do in fact fray more than those 
whom they censure; or whether 
they who attend the meetings, as 
compared with those who oppose 
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them, are deficient in the perform- 
ance of this very essential duty, it 
is not oum present intention to 
judge, nor to make inquiry. That 
prayer is among the most impor- 
tant of a Christian’s duties; or ra- 








ther that it is his inestimable pri- | 
vilege; and that it is too much and | 


too generally neglected, few Chris- 
tians, if any, will doubt ordeny.— 
But to decide whether it be more or 
less important than preaching, is, 
perhaps, as difficult as itis unneces- 
sary: they are both indispensably 
necessary to Christianity. With- 
out preaching. there would be no 
Christians; without prayer, there 
can be none. It is indeed better 
to ferform our duty, than merely 
to know it: but till we know it, how 
can it be performed? We ought to 
be doers of the word, and not hear- 
ers only; yet it does not follow that 
we should cease to be hearers; we 
should rather take heed Aow and 
what we hear. Some are “ever 
learning, and never able to come 
to the knowledge of the truth;” 
but the fault is in their learning too 
little, rather than too much. 

We often hear it said that men 
should attend Church for the 
prayers, rather than for the ser- 
mon; and we are not disposed to 
question its correctness: but we 
very much question the inference, 
that they who have no “hearty de- 
sire to pray,” should not desire to 
hear sermons. We may justly say 
also that Christians should esteem 
mercy, and love, and good works, 
as, in themselves, more important 
than attending public worship: in 
vain, do we say, Lord, Lord, if we 
do not the things which he com- 
mands. And yet the more defi- 
cient any Christian finds himself 
in good living, the more frequent-. 
ly and earnestly ought he to pray. 
Both the superior excellence of 
good works, and the neglect: of 
them, are reasons why we should 
not “forsake the assembling of our- 
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selves together.” So is it better 
to be “doers of the word,” than to 
be “hearers only;’’ but still the bet- 
ter it is to be doers, the more ne- 
cessary itis to be hearers. Prayer 
is too much neglected; and so is 
good living: but can either neglect 
be a reason why Christ’s ministers 
should preach less? It is an un- 
doubted fact, that great numbers 
of people flock together to hear 
sermons, who do not pray nor live 
as Christians; many of whom make 
no profession of faith or of reli- 
gion. But we must the rather for 
their irreligion and unbelief, “call 
upon them to hear sermons;”’ with- 
out which, what hope have we 
that they will ever pray, or be 
Christians? ‘How shall they call 
on Him, in whom they have not be- 
lieved? And how shall they believe 
in Him of whom they have not 
heard? And how shall they hear 
without a freacher?”? People, no 
doubt, should go to the Lord’s 


| house to honour him, rather than 
_to gratify itching ears; and pious 


Christians do so; but the more 
there are who have not such piety, 
the more necessary it is that they 
hear sermons. With what reason 
can we expect them to delight in 
the privileges of a sanctuary, who 
do not with their hearts believe 
unto righteousness? Unless such 
go to hear sermons, they will not 
go at all. 

If Christian congregations (se 
called) were indeed all Christians, 
well informed in gospel truth, 
deeply pious, and sincerely devoted 
to God in a religious life, they 
would attend the Church as a 
house of prayer; and to unite in 
the worship of God would be to 
them delightful. They who at- 
tend the “rayer meetings thus view, 
and thus delight in God’s holy 
worship:—so much do they de- 
light in social worship, that they 
wish to enjoy the pleasure oftener 
than one day in seven; and wher 
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they do this peaceably, without 
molesting others, they think it 
somewhat hard to be condemned 
by their Christian brethren. But, 
however, God’s people delight in 
his sanctuary: it is evident from 
what we read and feel and see, that 
the most sincere and pious Chris- 
tians have, of all people, the great- 
est desire to hear the Gospel 
preached and the Holy Scriptures 
read and explained. The more 
they “have tasted that the Lord is 
gracious,” the more do they ‘“‘de- 
sire the sincere milk of the word, 
that they may Jive and grow there- 
éy.”” The word of God is the 
spiritual manna; the sustenance of 
that faith by which the just live:s— 
by which Christians “grow in 
grace, and inthe knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
This is our daily bread, which com- 
eth down from Heaven. Of this 
heavenly manna we cannot gather 
enough at one time to last for ma- 
ny days. 

_ Many of the objections made to 
preaching, as compared with 


‘prayer, seem to be founded on the 


supposition, that our congrega- 
tions consist of those who are 
sound and steadfast in the faith of 
Christ, and well instructed in the 
oracles of his word, and the doc- 
trines of his cross: but in fact a 
part are worldly people and unbe- 
lievers. Others, though they may 
have been baptised, in heart and 
life are unregenerate. And many 
of those “who profess and call 
themselves Christians,” do not 
“hold the faith in unity of spirit; 
in the bond of peace, and in righte- 
ousness of life;”’ they need, scarce- 
ly less than unbelievers, to “be led 
into the way of truth.” And how 
is this to be done? The minister 
of Christ may indeed go “from 
house to house,” and give private 
instruction, and this he ought “not 
to leave undone:” this way of 
teaching is indeed too much ne- 
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glected. But to teach all sufficient- 
ly in this way,is a labour which a 
Clergyman, however faithful, can- 
not perform. And there are many 
hardened irreligious people, who, 
though they frequently listen to 
public preaching, will not submit 
to private admonition. To these 
and to some other descriptions of 
people, Christ’s ministers have no 
access, but in their public dis- 
courses. And what is more than 
all else to our purpose, the Lord 
has appointed that sinners shall be 
converted, the ignorant instructed, 
and believers strengthened and 
confirmed by the public teaching 
of his ministers. And much rea- 
son have we to adore his wise and 
zood Providence, which has so or- 
dered that there is such a general 
disposition to hear sermons. It is 
something gained, if for any pur- 
pose men will listen to the Gos- 
pel Message. While they conti- 
nue to do this, there is some re- 
maining hope that they may be 
profited by the word preached.— 
Though they are yet hardened and 
impenitent, the faithful minister 
of Christ has, when they attend 
his preaching, the best opportuni- 
ty to warn them to flee from the 
wrath to come. Who knows but 
he may be _ yet instrumental, 
through the mighty power of the 
Holy Ghost, of “convincing them 
of sin, of righteousness, and of 
judgment.” If some part of the 
congregation are such as “hold the 
truth in unrighteousness,” and dis- 
grace their holy calling, here has 
the “ambassador of Christ” open 
access to their consciences without 
offending their pride: here, with 
the best prospect of success, he 
may use every argument, and all 


‘manner of persuasion, to awaken 


them to righteousness. And sup- 
pose what is too evidently the fact, 
that many hear preaching for the 
pleasure of hearing, without any 
serious desire or intention of being 
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‘doers of the word,” what is to be | 


done? how is this evil to be reme- | 
died? Some say, by omitting the , 
sermon, or making it very short. | 
But what from reason or scripture, 
or experience, or facts is given, or | 
can be given, to justify this as the 
wiser course? We have prayer | 
meetings without sermons on our 
Saints days; and we know to our! 
sorrow that but few, even of those | 
“who profess and call themselves | 
Christians,” attend them. These | 
few, and their number is generally | 
few, are comforted no doubt, and , 
streugthened by uniting in prayer. | 
But such as neglect prayer, and | 
undervalue the privilege, are not. 
present; and were they present, | 
they would not pray. And who} 


can doubt but the most of those | 
few who do attend the service on ' 
prayer days, would be more pleased | 
and more edified, if the minister, 
in addition to the other services, 
would give them “some word of | 


exhortation,” or other appropriate | 
discourse, on the Scriptures which 
have been read; or on the doctrines 
of the cross, or on the duties of 
Christian life? The most pious are 
most likely to hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, and to desire 
the bread of life: they more than 
others, enjoy the comforts, and 
feel the need, and appreciate the 
value of the word preached. And 
not only would those few be profit- 
ed, but many more would attend, 
and be present to partake of the 
benefits not only of the preaching, 
but of the worship. 

However great then or deplora- 
ble may be the evil complained of, 
that men should rather be hearers | 
than doers of the word; that they | 
had rather listen to sermons, than 
lift their voice to God in prayer, | 
the evil consists not in the bear- 
ing, but in the neglecting to profit. 
It is, if possible, a still greater 
evil that they had rather hear ser- 
mons than give to the poor, and! 








do to others as they would have 
others do to them. And we say 
that for this and every like evil, 
the best and most effectual remedy 
which the God of mercy has put 
in our power, is for the ministers 
of Christ to be more frequent and 
more earnest, and every way more 
faithful in their discourses and 
other teaching, both public and 
private. Preaching is the best an- 
tidote to all the evils of preaching. 
Even by sfeaking and writing a- 
gainst preaching, the people vir- 
tually admit its importance, and 
show that it is needed. What 
they speak and write, if, in a 
Christian spirit, it were uttered 
from the pulpit, would be still 
more effectual. The more Chris- 
tians are deficient in prayer or any 
other duty;—the more they fall in- 


to sin, or coldness or error, the 


more necessary it is “in season 
and out of season, to reprove, re- 
buke, and exhort with all long suf- 
fering and doctrine.” Whatever 
may be their fault or deficiency, 
they are more likely to be benefit- 
ed and reformed by faithful preach- 
ing, than by letting them alone.— 
it is an ordinance of God, appoint- 
ed for this noble and very impor- 
tant purpose; for convicting men 
of sin, and instructing them in the 
faith of Christ, and the will of 
God. The ordinance we know is, 
and from the corruption of our na- 
ture, and the enemies of our souls, 
it might be expected that it would 
be perverted and abused. The sa- 
cred ministry, and other parts of 
Christianity, have been also abus- 
ed; and for all this abuse, preach- 
ing is the best remedy. If people 
have wrong views of preaching; if 
they attach undue importance to 
its ministration; if they think, as 
some seem* to do, that religion 
consists Chiefly in attending meet- 
ings, and hearing sermons and ex- 
hortations, still nothing will be so 
likely as suitable sermons and ex- 
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hortations to correct the error. If 
some are corrupted or led astray 
by artful or ignorant teachers, the 

jous orthodox minister of Christ, 
should be more engaged and more 
faithful, by his public discourses, 
on subjects well chosen, well timed, 
and well handled, to oppose false 
doctrine, and reclaim those who 
are going astray, and conduct them 
in the way of truth and righteous- 
ness. 

The minister of Christ should 
certainly take heed to himself, as 
well as to his doctrine. He is to 
preach not himself, but Jesus 
Christ and him crucified. So far 
as he seeks his own glory, or is 
actuated by interested or worldly 
motives, he sins in preaching.— 
But he who is “moved by the Ho- 
ly Ghost to take upon him this of- 
fice and ministration,” and is “‘tru- 
ly called according to the will of 
eur Lord Jesus Christ,” to preach 
his Gospel, need not fear, that by 
faithful preaching, by truly pro- 
claiming the doctrines of the cross, 
explaining the right sense of the 
scriptures to the understanding of 
the people, and instructing them 
ever so much in the duties of 
Christian life, he shall offend his 
Divine Master, however he may 
be censured or persecuted by men. 
Of such preaching, while people 
have reasonable leisure, and are 
willing to hear it, there cannot be 
too much. And indeed when peo- 
ple are willing and desirous to hear 
the word of God, it is not easy to 
perceive how his minister can, 
with a good conscience, refuse or 
neglect to preach it. 

From the above remarks we in- 
fer, that, admitting the fact that 
the meetings, so offensive to some, 
do increase a desire to hear ser- 
mons, and do cause*the Gospel 
more and oftener to be preached, 
this is not an evil, but rather a good 
effect. That the meetings cause any 
neglect of public or private or fa- 








mily worship, or a low estimation 
of prayer, as compared with 
preaching, is not admitted, and, as 
regards the meetings in Rhode- 
Island, cannot be proved. The 
contrary is rather evident. They 
are denominated not preaching, 
but “frayer meetings; and he 
must be somewhat bold in asser- 
tion, who will venture to say that, 
generally speaking, they who at- 
tend them are notas constant, and 
devout, and earnest in prayer, as 
other Christians.—[ Epis. Reg. 


THE THEATRE. 
By a Theatre-going Man. 


In a work recently published in 
New York, entitled “The Bucca- 
neers,” and said to have been 
written by a gentleman of the bar 
to whom the stage is indebted for 
several popular plays, we find 
some extraordinary passages in 
respect to the Theatre, which we 
shall presently quote. But lest 
some one should suspect him, af- 
ter all, of being a friend to “hypo- 
critical cant” and “sanctified bigot- 
ry, we will add, that in the course 
of the work he has devoted seve- 
ral pages to vilifying the clergy. A 
testimony from such a source, set- 
ting forth the deep depravity of 
the stage, is worth recording, 
though we confess the delineation 
is made with a freedom of lan- 
guage which nothing but the na- 
ture of the subject (if even that) 
could justify. 

“The Theatre hath had its ene- 
mies, and its hired defenders; the 
good and ill effects of the drama 
have been often pointed out, often- 


| times cried out unto the heedless 


world, who care not, in the search 
for enjoyment, whether the grasp 
is good or evil: suffice it to say, 
on the one point, no man of rea- 
son can be an enemy to the drama 
—I mean the written works of 
genius—the perusal—the honest 
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enaction of some of which, if it 
were withheld from the world, 
would be a loss to virtue, of lessons 
more powerful, more impressive, 
than a thousand homilies from the 
lips of paid preachers; but it is the 
mimics, the charlatans, the per- 
formers, and the fashion of the 
enaction, that every moral man 
should condémn; in these, consist 
the danger, and the causes for 
which the Theatre should be shun- 
ned, even as a pest-house, where 
disease and death is to be received. 
What is the life of an actor? drunk- 
enness, debauchery, harlotry, and 
dissipation of every kind. Who 
are these men? vagabond strollers 
at first, characters of the most des- 
perate description, who have had 
but one choice, the highway or the 
stage. Enter into the walls, and 
behold the passing scene:—can 
any female, who hath the least 
feeling or modesty, nay, can any 
man, who is not lost to every sense 
of right and shame, look on with- 
out his very soul being harrowed 
up in disgust and indignation ?— 
Behold yon losel, his eye yet glar- 
ing with the late wassail, while the 
paint, necessary to the character 
he has assumed, can scarce dis- 
guise the parched and sallow 
cheek, his long life of dissipation 
hath left him: still, though before 
an audience, doth he believe him- 
self as in the brothel, and the 
chaste diction of the poet doth 
perform with interpolations and 
actions which, though it may 
please the swine who herd in the 
pit and gallery, sickens the sight, 
and is not fit for man or woman, 
who are not outcasts, to hear or 
look upon. And then there is [not | 
a drinking house about the purlieus 
of the town, where there is more 
riotous revelry, or more encourage- 
ment, open and unbridled by law, 
for youth to be led astray. A ‘por- 
tion of the building is set apart for 
the sale of every liquor, * * *. 
Vor. VIIL.....No. 17.98 








On one ground, the defenders of 
the stage have plumed themselves, 
that there have been females who 
have followed it as a profession, 
who have been virtuous;—this may 
be, but the examples are so rare, 
they can scarce be designated; and 
the very boast of it discovers how 
few there are, and the poorness of 
this defence. This opinion on this 
matter is not the formation of an 
hour; I have had the opportunity, 
and my remarks have facts, ‘stub- 
born facts,’ to found their senti- 
ments upon; the very nature of an 
actress’ life is such that she must 
be a woman of little honour—for 
what modest female would expose 
herself before the sight, the rude 
and daring eyes of thousands, and 
bear the remarks and the exami- 
nation of the sensualist and the 
debauchee; for their amusement 
assume dresses, habits unbecoming 
her sex, and even common modes- 
ty. * « * * * *; 
then the scenes that are gone 
through with, should be as abhor- 
rent to a female as to a male;—the 
liberties allowed and taken in the 
view of hundreds, such as none 
who felt for herself would admit 
for mines of wealth; then, the al- 
lowances presumed to follow na- 
turally from the public conduct, in 
secret must be such, are such, as 
to leave but little doubt that it is 
impossible for a woman who has 
respect for herself to be an actress, 
or to follow the stage for a liveli- 
hood; and these ide«s are confirm- 
ed by every printed life of women 
of this class to be found. Ought, 
then, such a filace to be encouraged 
asaresort? The brothel of infa- 
my should be preferred to the 
stage, which is alone prostituted 
to show off bawds, drunkards, and 
gambling sharpers. And do not 
those who encourage impurity by 
resorting to the home of charlatry, 
soon feel the ill effectss—it is the 
rock whereon youth is wrecked of- 
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tener than any other that can be 
shown: it leads to drunkenness, 
gaming,-and every other wicked- 
ness. There have been formed 
Societies to suppress vice; they 
will persecute the poor wretch 
who steals for his bread, and yet 
the very root of crime is maintain- 


ed, the abode of sharpers, dissipa- 


tion, and ruin; for there is an en- 
chantment about the theatre— 
beauty that is to be bought, and 
riot that can be pursued; the ap- 
prentice will rob his master, the 
child his parent; the husband hath 
taken the labour of the day to gain 
him admission, while at home his 
family is wanting food; a few years 
beholds the first an inmate of a 
prison; the second a poor lost 
wretch, discarded from his home, 
and begging for money to obtain 
liquor, that all reflection may be 
drowned in its overwhelming in- 
fluence; the last the pander of some 
brothel, while the sod covers the 
broken heart of his wife, and his 
innocent and unfortunate offspring 
are scattered on the bosom of the 
cold and pitiless world.” 
NM. Y. Obs. 


For the Repertory. 


The following “valuable suggestion”’ 
we copy into our work, rather from its 
perfect accordance with our own seati- 
ments, than from any hope we may en- 
tertain of its exerting an influence upon 
those parents who might and ought to 
improve by the lesson. It is truly pain- 
ful to one who takes any interest in the 
happiness of his species, to see parents, 
whilst they educate their sons to some- 
thing useful, bestow the most unwearied 
pains to train up their daughters in the 
knowledge of such accomplishments on- 
ly, as shall not qualify them for any one 
good purpose under Heaven. No ex- 
pense or exertions are spared to instruct 
a girl in what will be of no possible ad- 
vantage to her, when she becomes a 
wife and a mother. It excites other 


feelings than those of pity, to sce one 
whose income can ill afford it, giving 








his daughter such an education that the 
sum of her useful knowledge shall bear 
but a small proportion to the number 
and variety of those accomplishments; 
which, unless abandoned, will prove 
worse than useless to her, as mistress of 
a family. 

But we forbear;—the voice of Fashion 
is louder and possessed of a stronger 
charm than ours: and, as long as Custom 
bids, we expect to see fathers educating 
their daughters to be for other men such 
wives as they could never wish for them- 
selves. 


VALUABLE SUGGESTION. 


If there is a qualification in 
which a female ought to excel, it 
is a thorough and practical ac- 
quaintance with the arts and du- 
ties of domestic life She may be 
ignorant of other branches of hu- 
man knowledge, and deficient in 
more refined attainments’ with 
comparative impunity; but em- 
bellishments cannot supply her de- 
ficiency inthese. These consti- 
tute her peculiar and appropriate 
employment; and so far from be- 
ing beneath her regard, they adorn 
and beautify the most distinguish- 
ed of her sex. 

The sentiment may not exactly 


}accord with the opinions of the 


| 





present age, but it Is one that 
ought to be inscribed on the heart 
of every female, that industry and 
economy are her true glory.— 
There is no apology for a slothful 
woman. A slothful woman is 
more fit for a domestic drudge, or 
the slave of an eastern despot, 
than for the elevated station which 
freedom, civilization, and Christi- 
anity have assigned her. A wo- 
man who is occupied in little else 
than receiving the courtesies ot 
the other sex, having every want 
supplied by obsequious attend- 
ants, if she does not become tor- 
pid by inaction, is almost always 
the victim of morbid sensibility, 
which, while it can weep over the 
ideal scenes of a novel or tragedy, 
has no interest in the affecting re- 
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alities of human life, and passes 
through the world without commu- 
nicating happiness, or acquiring 
respectability. 

Few appreciate the obligations, 
cares, and labours of an industrious 
female; and few, I fear, are sensi- 
ble of the perpetual self-denial 
which she is called to exercise in 
the performance of her laborious 
and reiterated duties. Her eye 
must be every where in her own 
proper sphere; her authority eve- 
ry where in her own retired do- 
minion; her hand on every spring 
in all the departments of domestic 
labour; and cheerfulness and care 
constitute the prominent excellen 
cies of her character. A female 
that has been induced to believe 
that she was made for nothing but 
to be beloved and admired, and 
who is never pleased but by alter- 
nations of idleness and dissipa- 
tion, has never learned to estimate 
her true worth and excellence, 
and is a stranger to the high des- 
tination of a woman. 


Religion, in woman, as in man, 
is not only “of the operation of 
God,” but the result of reflection, 
comparison, and choice, and con- 
sists in a cheerful and happy re- 
nunciation of all the heart holds 
dear for Jesus Christ, and every 
opposing interest for his kingdom 
and glory; and this is her distin- 
guished excellence. Let the fear 
of God, and the love of Jesus 
Christ, control her domestic vir- 
tues; let the humility, patience, 
faith, hope, charity, and resigna- 
tion of the Gospel, become inter- 
woven with personal accomplish- 
ments, and sweeten and govern her 
conduct; and how lovely is such a 
woman! It has frequently been 
remarked, that pious women are 
not only more numerous, but more 
pious than pious men. How infi- 
nitely superior are her charms to 
all the fascinations of beauty, all 





‘ne splendour of external accom- 
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plishment, and all the delicious 
joys of giddy dissipation! How 
invaluable does such a woman ap- 
pear, and dignified, not only by all 
that earth can give, but decked in 
the robes of that piety and loveli- 
ness which earth can neither give 
nor take away!—[S. Z. Post. 


(From “the Living and the Dead.) 


THE LATE DR. RENNELL. 


There are few who have ever 
witnessed Mr. Rennell’s discharge 
of any of his high and important 
duties, who would not willingly be 
present at a repetition; and still 
fewer, who having once seen and 
heard, could forget him. As an 
examiner, the easy dignity of his 
manner—the forbearance, and pla- 
cidity, and patience with which he 
listened, corrected, and explain- 
ed—the facility with which he de- 
scended to the intellectual level of 
those around him—the humility of 
the Christian which so beautifully 
tempered the attainments of the 
scholar—and the unassuming kind- 
ness with which he tranquillized 
the anxious, encouraged the diffi- 
dent, and confirmed the waver- 
ing—are beyond all praise. Yet 
his greatest charm as an examiner 
is still unnoticed. It consisted in 
the solemnity, and sacredness, and 
spirituality which he breathed a- 
round the scene—in the tone of 
deep religious feeling which he 
gave to the whole service—and in 
the sincere and ardent, though un- 
affected piety, which characterised 
his bearing throughout. It was 
evident he thought and felt that 
an ordination was a service of the 
most hallowed nature—that its re- 
sults “spoke to time and eterni- 
ty’—that incalculable was his re- 
sponsibility who “should lay hands 
suddenly upon any man’”’—that 
desperate and deplorable, beyond 
description, must be his case, who 
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would attempt to dedicate to the 
service of his God, a carnal, sen- 
sual, and divided heart. 


Soon after the premature de- 
cease of this able and excellent 
man, I happened, in a mixed par- 
ty of clergymen, to mention the 
pleasure with which I had listen- 
ed to his clear and manly exposi- 
tions, from the pulpit, of Christian 
duties and demands; and toexpress, 
as a matter of private conviction, 
what a joyful retrospect his must 
have been in a dying hour, and 
how bright the reward that awaited 
such a diligent labourer in the 
vineyard of his Lord. A zeaLor-— 
I will not give his name; he is 
figuring away, however, very con- 
spicuously, among the ‘thousand 
and one” societies of the present 
day—replied, “I doubt that! I am 
by no means persuaded that Mr. 


Rennell was, in the true meaning | 


of the term, a Christian; or that 
we have any rational grounds for 
believing he has entered into the 
joy of his Lord. That the late Vi- 
car of Kensington was an amiable 
man in private life, I admit—that 
he had many good points about 
him, I concede likewise—but that 
he knew the true scope and mean- 
ing of the Gospel, I deny. In all 
his labours, and in all his writ- 
ings, he betrayed far more anxie- 
ty for the welfare of the Church of 
England, than for the welfare of 
the Church of Christ.” 


“Why,” replied I, “the terms 
are synonymous. They mean one 
and the same thing. Built upon 
the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets—cemented by the blood 
of that noble army of martyrs and 
confessors, whose spirit her arti- 
cles, and her homilies, and her 
liturgy, so purely breathe—so 
primitive in all her doctrines, and 
so spiritual in all her services—I 
hold the Church of England to be 
tHe Cuurcn or Curist.” 








“Indeed! I have yet to learn 
that!” 

“Then, if that be the case,” said 
I, with inexpressible surprise, 
“why belong to her communion 
why enjoy her emoluments? Sure- 
ly common honesty imperatively 
requires you to resign.’’* 

He appeared slightly confused, 
though a much older man than 
myself, and made noanswer. Twe 
Sundays afterwards, I heard this 
very self-same man dilate for fifty- 
five minutes upon “sfeaking the 
TRUTH In LOVE.” 


“Look on this portrait, and on that.” 


* “Of all the enemies to Religion, and 
to our venerable Establishment in par- 
ticular, { know of none so dangerous, 
dishonest, and despicable, as they who 
receive her orders, enjoy her revenues, 
degrade her authority, and thus diminish 
her usefulness.” —[ Bishop Lipscomb. 


DAVID SAUNDERS, 
THE SHEPHERD OF SALISBURY PLAIN. 


Many of our readers are ac- 
quainted with that beautiful Tract, 
“The Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain,” written by Mrs. H. More, 
and it will now become known to 
inany others, as it is added to the 
publications of the Religious Tract 
Society, No. 251. | 

The substance of this narrative 
is a correct account of David 
Saunders, of West Lavington, who 
died about the period of its publi- 
cation. Some of the incidents to- 
wards the close of the Tract were 
supplied by the authoress; but the 
most important part, the conversa- 
tion represented as passing be- 
tween the shepherd and a Mr. 
Johnson, really took place with 
Dr. Stonehouse, a neighbouring 
clergyman, who afterwards be- 
friended the shepherd on many 
occasions. 

Dr. Stonehouse, who was on a 
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journey, and somewhat fearful 
from the appearance of the sky 
that rain was at no great distance, 
accosted the shepherd with asking 
what sort of weather he thought it 
would be on the morrow? “It 
will be such weather as pleases 
me,” answered the shepherd.— 


Though the answer was delivered | 


in the mildest and civilest tone 
that could be imagined, Dr. 8. 
thought the words themselves ra- 
ther rude and surly, and a-ked him 
how that could be;—‘*Because,” 
replied the shepherd, “it will be 
such weather as shall please God, 
and whatever pleases Him, always 
pleases me.” 

Dr. S. was satisfied with the re- 
ply, and entered into conversation 
with the shepherd in the follow- 
ing manner: ‘Yours is a trou- 
blesome life, honest friend,” said 
he. To be sure, Sir,” replied the 
shepherd, “’iis not a very lazy 
life, but ’tis not near so toilsome as 
that which my Great Master led 
for my sake, and he had every 
state and condition of life at his 
choice, and chose a hard one— 
while I only submit to the lot that 
is appointed me.” “You are ex- 
posed to great cold and heat,” said 
the gentleman. “True, Sir,” said 
the shepherd; “but then I am not 
exposed to great temptations; and 
so throwing one thing against ano- 
ther, God is pleased to contrive to 
make things more equal than we 
poor ignorant, short-sighted crea- 
tures are apt to think. David was 
happier when he kept his father’s 
sheep on such a plain as this, and 
singing some of his own psalms, 
perhaps, than ever he was when 
he became king of Israel and Ju- 
dah. And, I dare say, we should 
never have had some of the most 
beautiful texts in all those fine 
psalms, if he had not been a shep- 
herd, which enabled him to make 
so many fine comparisons and si- 
militudes, as one may say, from a 











DAVID SAUNDERS. Tol 


country life, flocks of sheep, hills 
and valleys, and fountains of wa- 
ter.” 

“You think then,” said the gen- 
tleman, “that a laborious life is a 
happy one.” “I do, Sir; and more 
especially so, as it exposes a man 
to fewer sins. If King Saul had 
continued a poor laborious man to 
the end of his days, he might have 
lived happy and honest, and died a 
natural death in his bed at last, 
which you know, Sir, was more 
than he did. But I speak with 
reverence, for it was Divine Pro- 
vidence overruled all that, you 
know, Sir, and 1 do not presume to 
make comparisons. Besides, Sir, 
my employment has been particu- 
larly honoured. Moses was a 
shepherd in the plains of Midian. 
It was to shepherds, keeping their 
flocks by night, that the angels ap- 


| peared in Bethlehem, to tell the 


best news—the gladdest tidings, 
that ever were revealed to poor, 
sinful men; often and often has the 
thought warmed my poor heart i 
the coldest night, and filled me 
with more joy and thankfulness 
than the best supper could have 
done.” 


A few additional particulars re- 


pspecting David Saunders, may be 


acceptable to our readers. 

God blessed him with an excel- 
lent wife and a numerous offspring; 
he had sixteen children, and twelve 
of them, at one time, were “like 
olive branches round his table.’’ 
It is not to be supposed that a poor 
shepherd, with such a family, 
could be without difficulties, espe- 
cially as his wile suffered much 
from sickness; but she was a most 
pious, notable woman; and all the 
children were brought up in early 
habits of industry. When trouble 
used to prey upon her spirits, her 
constant method was to repair, 
with cries and tears, to her hus- 
band’s large Bible, which he used 
to keep in the thatch of his cat. 
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tage; and there, as her daughter 
has since related, she always found 
something - to comfort or support 
her under her afflictions. 

Her husband, good man, fled to 
the same resource in all his trials: 
his wages were but 6s. 3d. weekly, | 
out of which he was sometimes 
obliged to pay a boy for assist- 
ance; but when times of peculiar 
necessity occurred, God always 
raised him up a friend. Dr. (af- 
terwards Sir James) Stonehouse 
repeatedly assisted him; and some- | 
times his good neighbours, in | 
humbler life, united to supply his | 
wants. In one cf his letters, in his 
old age, he thus writes, with much | 
Christian simplicity: “As for my | 
part, I am but very poorly in body, | 
having very sore legs; and cannot | 
perform the business of my flock | 
without help. As to the things of | 
this world, I have but little share, 
having my little cot to pray and | 
praise God in, and a bed to rest on: 
so I have just as much of this 
world as I desire. But my gar- 
ment is worn out, and some of my 
Christian friends think they must 
put their mites together and buy 
me one, or else I shall not be able 
to endure the cold in the winter: 





so I can say, Good is the Lord!— |{ 


He is still fululling his promise, 
‘I will never leave thee nor forsake 
thee ” 

About a year before his death, 
the loss of sight totally incapaci- 
tated him for his pastoral office, 
(as it may be called,) but the 
neighbouring farmers invited him 
to visit them for a month together. 
It had been his constant prayer, 
that the Lord would not let him 
long struggle with death, or lie 
long ill, to be troublesome to his 

friends; and the Lord granted his 

request. 

Being on a visit to one of his 
friends, at Wyke, the aged saint 
united, as usual, with the family in 











prayer; and was afterwards heard, 


LEIGHTON, DEC, 


with extraordinary fervency, in his 
own room. He slept withthe son 
of his kind host; and after he was 
in bed, began to open to him the 
things of God, and taiked to him 
of the blessed Jesus till he fell a- 
sleep—to wake no more till the 
resurrection of the just; for in the 
morning he was found dead! At 
the joint expense of his friends, 
and as a mark of their particular 


respect, his remains were convey- | 


ed to his own parish, where they 
were interred with more than usual 
solemnity, about the middle of 
September, 1796, and in the 80th 
year of his age. Thus was he, as 
a shock of corn fully ripe, gather- 
ed into the garner of the Lord! 


TS 
ee 


BISHOP BURNET’S SKETCH OF 
ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON’S CHA- 
RACTER. 


Bisnor Lercuron was the son 
of Dr. Leighton, who had, in Arch- 
bishop Laud’s time, writ ‘Zion’s 
plea against the Prelates,’ for 
which he was condemned in the 
Star-Chamber, to have his ears cut 
and his nose slit; he was a man of 
a violent and ungoverned heat.— 
He sent his eldest son, Robert, to 
be bred in Scotland, who was ac- 
counted a saint from his youth up; 
he had great quickness of parts, a 
lively apprehension, with a charm- 
ing vivacity of thought and expres- 
sion. He had the greatest com- 
mand of the purest Latin that ever 
I knew in any man; he was a mas- 
ter both of Greek and Hebrew, and 
of the whole compass of theologi- 
cal learning, chiefly in the study 
of the scriptures: but that which 
excelled all the rest was, he was 
possessed with the highest and 
noblest sense of divine things that 
ITever saw in any man. He had 


no regard to his person, unless it 
was to mortify it by a constant low 
diet, that was like a perpetual fast 
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He had a contempt both of wealth 
and reputation. He seemed to have 
the lowest thoughts of himself, 
possible, and to desire that all o- 
ther persons should think as mean- 
ly of him as he did of himself. He 
bore all sorts of ill usage and re- 
proach, like a man that took plea- 
sure init. He hadso subdued the 
natural heat of his temper, that in 
a great variety of accidents, and in 
a course of twenty-two years’ inti- 
mate conversation with him, I ne- 
ver observed the least sign of pas- 
sion, but upon one single occasion. 
He brought himself into so com- 
posed a gravity, that I never saw 
him laugh, and but seldom smile; 
and he kept himself in such a con- 
stant recollection, that I do not re- 
member that I ever heard him say 
one idle word. There was a visi- 
ble tendency in all he said to raise 
his own mind, and those he con- 
versed with, to serious reflections. 
He seemed to be in perpetual me- 


ditation; and through the whole | 


course of his life was strict and as- 
cetical, yet he had nothing of the 
sourness of temper that generally 
possesses men of that sort. He 
was the freest from superstition, 
of censuring others, or of imposing 
his own methods upon them, pos- 
sible; so that he did not so much 
as recommend them to others. He 
said there was a diversity of tem- 
pers, and every one was to watch 
over his own, and to turn it in the 
best mannerhe could. Histhoughts 
were lively, oft out of the way, and 
surprising, yet just and genuine; 
and he had laid together in his 
memory the greatest treasure of 
the best and wisest of all the an- 
cient sayings of the heathens, as 
well as Christians, that I have ever 
known any man master of; and he 
used them in the aptest manner 
possible. He had been bred up 
with the greatest aversion imagi- 
nable to the whole frame of the 
Church of England. 








From Scotland, his father sent 
him to travel; he spent some years 
in France, and spoke that language 
like one born there. He came af- 
terwards and settled in Scotland, 
and had presbyterian ordination; 
but he quickly broke through the 
prejudices of his education. His 
preaching had a sublimity both of 
thought and expression in it. The 
grace and gravity of his pronun- 
ciation was such, that few heard 
him without a Very sensible emo- 
tion; I am sure I never did. His 
style was rather too fine; but there 
was a majesty and beauty in it, 
that left so deep an impression that 
I cannot yet forget the sermons | 
heard him preach thirty years ago; 
and yet, with this, he seemed to 
look upon himself as so ordinary 
a preacher, that while he had a 
cure he was always ready to em- 
ploy all others; and when he was 
bishop, he chose to preach to small 
auditories, and would never give 
notice beforehand. He had, in- 
deed, a very low voice, and could 
not be heard by agreatcrowd. He 
soon came to see into the follies of 
the presbyterians, and to dislike 
their covenant; particularly the im- 
posing it, and their fury against all 
who differed from them. He found 
they were not capable of large 
thoughts; theirs were narrow, and 
their tempers sour; so he grew wea- 
ry of mixing with them. He scarce 
ever went to their meetings, and 
lived in great retirement, minding 
only thu care of bis parish, at New- 
bottle, near Edinburgh. Yet ail 
the opposition he made to them 
was, that he preached up a more 
exact rule of life than seemed to 
them consistent with human na- 
ture; but his own practice did even 
outshine his doctrine. He entered 
into a great correspondence with 
many of the Episcopal party, and 
with my own father in particular; 
and did wholly separate himself 
from the presbyterians, At last he 
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left them, and withdrew from bis 
cure, for he could not do the things 
imposed on him any longer; and 
yet he hated all contention so 
much, that he chose rather to leave 
them in a silent manner, than to 
engage in any disputes with them. 
But he had generally the reputa- 
tion of a saint, and of something 
above human nature in him; so the 
mastership of the College of Edin- 
burgh falling vacant, some time 
after, and it being in the gift oi the 
city, he was prevailed upon to ac- 
cept it, because in it he was whol- 
ly separated from all church mat- 
ters. He continued ten years in 
that post, and was a great blessing 
in it; for he talked so to all the 
youth of any capacity or distinc- 
tion, that it had a great effect upon 
many ofthem. He preached often 
to them; and if crowds broke in, 
which they were apt to do, he 


would go on with his sermon in| 


Latin, with a purity and life that 
charmed all who understood it.— 
Thus he lived about twenty years, 
in Scotland, in the highest reputa- 
tion that any man, in my time, ever 
had in that kingdom. In the va- 


cation time, he made excursions | 


and came oft to London, where he 
observed all the eminent men in 
Cromwell’s court, and in the seve- 
ral parties then about the city of 
London; but he told me, he could 
never see any thing among them 
that pleased him; they were ail 
men of unquiet and medling tem- 
pers; and their discourses and ser- 
mons were dry and unsavory, full 
of airy cant or bombast swellings. 


INDIANS OF THE U. STATES. 


A writer in the Recorder and ' 


Telegraph has collected much use- 
ful information respecting the In- 
dians in the United States. The 
following relates some peculiarities 
of their religion:— 

(Yn the Illinois river, 280 miles 


om 


pats 
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from its mouth, there is a rock 
whose top resembles the figure of 
a man. The Pottawattamies, in 
passing this rock, stop and spend 
some time in acts of devotion — 
The Penobscot Indians still believe 
that the summit of Mount Katah- 
din is the residence of a being of 
fearful power, named Pa-moo-la. 
But all these spirits, whether good 
or bad, are under the control 
of the great Manit, the Master of 
Life 

Unlike most other people, they 
have in general no regularly ap- 
pointed priesthood, (with the ex- 
ception perhaps of the Shawa- 
nese,) no periodical seasons of 
worship, and no established forms 
of religion. The Powas, who have 
been sometimes mistaken for 


| priests, and who pretend to have 


intercourse 


with the invisible 


world, were physicians and jug- 


gion. 


glers rather than ministers of reli- 
Whenever there was occa- 
sion for a religious solemnity, the 
head of the family, or if it were 


_ public, some venerable chief of the 


tribe, offered the sacrifices, and 


conducted the ceremonies, which 


were few and simple, and such as 
the occasion suggested. All their 


' worship proceeded on the princi- 
ple, that the great Manit is a spi- 


rit, who cannot be imposed upon 
by the mummery of external cere. 
monies. The seasons of sacrifice, 
were the time of planting, harvest- 
ing, the commencement and close 
of a hunt, a warlike expedition, &c. 
They also sometimes offered sacri. 
fices to the evil spirit, to prevent 


| his doing them harm; but it is 
_ doubtful whether they ever made 








him an object of religious homage 

Their ideas of a future state cor- 
responded with their habits of life 
Those who were entitled to future 


'rewards, would wend their way to 


a delightful country far in the 
West, blooming in eternal spring, 


‘rich in forests, abounding with 





















game, and watered by magnificent 
rivers weil stored with fish, where 
they would find every thing to de- 
light them without labour or fa- 
tigue. But after death they have 
many perils to encounter before 
they reach the end of their journey. 
There is a river to cross, in which 
many perish; there is a fierce dog 
to »e met, from which they with 
difficulty defend themselves; there 
is a place of suffering, where they 
must expiate their faulis; but af- 
ter they have been sufficiently 
tried, the Great Spirit puts them 
into the good road, and then they 
soon arrive at the happy land of 
their eternal residence. Such is 
the reward of those who have been 
good hunters, brave warriors, vic- 
torlous over many enemies, and 
fortunate in every enterprise. But 
the mean spirited, the cowardly, 
and the base, lose their way when 
they attempt to find this delight- 
ful region, and continue to wander 
about in a dark, narrow, crooked 
road, where they meet with nothing 
but miry swamps and deceitful 
bogs, and finally sink down over- 
whelmed with vexation, disap- 
pointment, and despair. 


The idea of the Chippeways, 
though of the same general nature, 
is sufficiently curious to deserve 
particular notice. “They imagine 
that after death, they shall inhabit 
a most beautiful island in the cen- 
tre of an extensive lake. On the 
surface of this lake, they will em- 
bark in a stone canoe, and if their 
actions have been generally good, 
they will be borne by a gentle cur. 
rent to their delightful and eter- 
nal abode. But if their bad ac- 
tions predominate, the stone canoe 
sinks, and leaves them up to the 
chin in water, to behold and regret 
the reward enjoyed by the good; 
yet eternally struggling, but with 
unavailing endeavours, to reach the 
blissful island from which they are 
forever excluded.” 

Vor, VIIL.......N0. 17.99 
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The Indians entertained one idea, 
which, considering that they are 
all warriors, is quite unaccounta- 
ble. All who died a violent death, 
even in war, and in the service of 
their tribe, are supposed to have 
no intercourse in the future world 
with other souls. Consequently 
their bodies are not put in the 
common place of sepulture, and 
| they have no part in that solemn 
| ceremony repeated every eight or 
|ten years, of depositing all, who 
‘have died during that period, in a 
public place of interment. Those 
| who have been taken captive and 
_ tormented in this world, will be tor- 
mented in a similar manner in the 
next. “Therefore, they linger on 
their course, to delay as long as 
possible, the moment of their arri- 
val. From this idea it proceeds, 
that after the death of these un- 
happy victims, for fear their souls 
may remain around the huts of 
their tormentors from a thirst of 
vengeance, they are careful to 
strike every place around them 
with a staff, and to utter such ter- 
rible cries as may force them to 
depart.” 

From their warlike habits, we 
should suppose with them, as with 
the ancient Scandinavians, those 
who had been slain in battle would 
have the most honourable situa- 
tions in paradise, instead of being 
excluded and given over to tor- 
mentors. This view of the sub- 
ject makes their courage appear 
truly wonderful; though it may 
help to explain the reason why 
they, with all their bravery, always 
paid such particular attention to 
the duty of self-preservation. 


KATAHDIN. 





We know not where 2 more correct 
representation can be found of the senti- 
ments of those in the Episcopal Church 
who have by some been termed Evan- 
gelical, than in the answer of the Rev. 
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Mr. McIlvaine to the Rev. H. U. Onder- 
donk, D. D. As such a representation, 
we copy a part of that pamphlet. Al- 
though the greater number of Episcopa- 
lians who are called ‘Evangelical,’ hold 
the sentiments avowed by the Rev. Mr. 

Mclivaine, we believe that few can be 
found who adopt all those disowned by 
him, as characteristic of “High Church- 
men.” With respect to the doctrine of 
“Baptismal Regeneration,” for instance, 
many who differ widely in words, find by 

conversation that they agree in sentiment; 
the meaning of the word “regeneration,” 
constituting th: only difference. The 
same perhaps may be said of some of the 
other subjects, but not of all. As this 
exposition which we copy, forms part of 


an answerto a ietter to which it refers, || 


it must partake of the style appropriate 
to such a subject; yet we trust the part 


we have given will be suffic ently intelli- | 


gible, though disjoined from what pre- |. 
cedes it in the original. 


Extract from the Rev. Mr. M‘Ilvaine’s 
Pamphlet, in answer to the Rev. Hen- 
ry l) Onderdonk, D. D. 

‘Lhe sentence above quoted con- 
tains the following charges:— 

Ist. That Mr. M. is one of the 
most decided of low churchmen, 

2d. That low churchmen would 
more properly be called half-church- 
men, and consequently, that Mr. 

M. is but a half-churchman. 
3d. That he is a great opponent 

of Bishop Hobart. 
4th. That he is a zealous fpromo- 

ter of scheme. that wuld blend E- 

jiscojalians with Presbyterians, 
Let us now investigate the first 

of these allegations. Is it true 
that Mr. M‘Ilvaine is one of the 
most decided of low churchmen? 

No answer can be given till we fix 

the meaning of a name so little un- 

derstood, and so vaguely applied, 
as that af low churchman. The 
name of high church was first ap- 
plicd to those of the Church of 


England, who, in consequence of 


refusing to acknowledge the right 
of William III. to the crown, were 
called non-jurors. They were call- 
ed high churchmen (says Mo- 


sheim,) “on account of the high 
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notions they entertained of the dig- 
nity and power of the church, and 
the extent they gave to its preroga- 
tives and jurisdiction. Those on 
the other hand, who disapproved 
of the schism, (of the high church- 
men,) who distinguished them- 
selves by their charity and mode- 
ration towards dissenters, and 
were less ardent in extending the 
limits of ecclesiastical authority, 
r were denominated low churchmen.” 
| The low churchmen of those days 
'were such as Tillotson, Moore, 
Patrick, Kidder, and Cumberland; 
'“names that will always shine a- 





‘mong the brightest ornaments of 
the Church of England.” If Mr. 
M. is accused of low churchman- 
shif, in either of the particulars in 
which they merited the charge, he 
may “count it all joy” that he has 
Pg into such admirable compa- 


' 
i "But so loosely are the terms in 
question at present employed, that, 
| without a specification of particu- 
|lar opinions, it is impossible to 
| come at the truth of the allegation 
| we are considering. ‘Then let us 
| aSk,— 
| Is it characteristic of a low 
churchman that he lightly esteems 
| the forms of Episcopal Church go- 
| vernment, and could easily consent 
to exchange it for another? If so, 
then the individual in question is 
not, in this particular, a fit subject 
for that name, for he fully believes 
in the primitive origin of Episco- 
pacy; highly appreciates its excel- 
lence; far prefers the organization 
of the Episcopal Church; and be- 
lieves that, under an administra- 
tion eminently spiritual and zea- 
lous, it is calculated for eminent 
efficiency in spreading the gospel 
of Christ. 


Is it characteristic of a low 
chu’chman that he lightly esteems 
the liturgy; would prefer the sub- 
stitution of any other method of 
worship where the liturgy is ap- 
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pointed to be used; is accustomed 
in his ministrations, to omit any 
portions prescribed by the rubrics, 





which have not been performed by 
a bishop; that he cannot consider 
all those Christian brethren, who 


or to introduce into the prescribed || do not receive the sacraments from 
services, any addition of his own |’ ministers, episcopally ordained, as 


composing? 
vidual accused is not, in relation 
to the liturgy, a low churchman; 


spirit, texture, and composition of 
the liturgy; considers it as emi- 


If so, then the indi- 1 


| 


' 
! 


destitute of the sacraments of the 
gospel; and that be finds it ne ther 


; inthe Bible, the doctrines of :he 
tor he declares the very highest church, nor in his own heart, to 
veneration for the whole doctrine, |; give up all his brethren, who are 


| 


not partakers of ordinances episco- 
|pally administered, to nothing 


nently evangelical, spiritual, and | more comforting nor scriptural 
| 
|| than, what are called by some re- 


devotional; not only loves and de- 
sires ever to be blessed with a good 
form ot prayer for the public wor- 
ship of the church; but thinks the 
liturgy is the best ever composed, 
or likely to be composed, by man. 
Wherever it is appointed to be 
used, he would resist the introduc- 
tion of any other service. When- 
ever he officiates in circumstances 
such as, in his opinion, were con- 
templated in the prescription of 
the liturgy, it is his settled princi- 
ple to use every item of the regu- 
lar service, without omitting or 
adding one word. 


Is it characteristic of a dow 
churchman that he lightly regards 
the Articles and Homilies in which 
the doctrines of the church are 
contained; believing as much as 
he finds convenient, and disregard- 
ing the rest? If so, then, as to this 
particular, the individual accused 
is far from a low churchman; for 
he not only believes every word of 
the Articles in its most natural 
meaning, but desires not one word 
to be added to them; while of the 
Homilies he can cheerfully say, in 
the language of the 35th Article, 
that they “contain a godly and 
wholesome doctrine, and necessary 
for these times.” 


Is it characteristic of a low 
churchman that he does not believe 
in the exclusive divine right of 
Episcopacy; that he does not de- 
ny the validity of all ordinations 








garded as high churchmen, “un- 


_covenanted mercies of God?’ if 
| so, then Mr. M. is very free to own 
that in ail these particulars, he 
\“is one of the most decided of low 
'churchmen.”’ But is there any 
reason to be timid of such an ac- 
knowledgment while our church, 
by saying not a syllable upon ei- 
ther of these points in her Litur- 
gy, Catechism, Articles, or Homi- 
lies, has given ample room for dif- 
ference of opinion?* As for the 
exclusive divine right of efiscofiacy, 
Mr. M. has never cared to conceal 
that he does not believe it; and why 
should he care to conceal his opin- 
ion, when, on the testimony of such 
historians as Warner and Mos- 
heim,t “Archbishop Bancroft was 
the first man in the Church of Eng- 
land, who preached up the divine 
right of episcopacy; when Bishop 
Stillingfleet has not scrupled to 
call the jus divinum “a novel pre- 
tence;’? when such men as Cran- 
mer, Jewel, Hooker, Whitgift, 
Hall, Usher, Burnet, Tillotson, 
Wake, Prettiman, and a “cloud of 
witnesses” besides, have expressed 
opinions directly at variance with 
the notion of exclusive divine right; 
and finally, when in a pamphlet 
ublished some years ago, by Bi- 
shop White, (and of which, in 


* See Burnet in xxiii. Art. — itt 
}¢ Mosheim, Cent. xvi. p. I. XV. 





Irenecum, 2d edition, p- 406, 
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1820, he said in his **Memoirs,’’* 
that “there did not appear to his 
mind any cause to retract the 
leading sentiments of that per- 
formance,’’) we meet the following 
paragraph: “Now, if even those 
who hold Episcopacy to be of di- 
vine right, conceive the obligation 
to it not to be binding when that 
tdea would be destructive of public 
worship; much more must they 
think so, who indeed venerate and 
prefer that form as the most an- 
cient and eligible, but without any 
idea of divine right in the case.— 
This the author believes to be the 
sentiment of the great body of E- 
piscopalians in America; in which 
respect they have in their favour 
unguestionably the sense of the 
Church of England; and, as he be- 
lieves, the opinions of her most 
distinguished prelates for piety, 
virtue, and abilities.” 

As to the validity of the orders, 
ministry, and sacraments of all 
churches destitute of Episcopal or- 
ganization, Mr M. ought surely 
to have no hesitation in owning 
that he is neither able nor dispos- 
ed to deny it, when, besides the in 
ferences which may be drawn from 
what has just been mentiened, 
such a man as Bishop Hall asserts, 


that “all (in his day) professed to | 


believe the mode of constituting 
the external ministry, not to be an 
essential of the church;’’t when 
such a man as Archbishop Usher 
writes, “for the testifying of my 
communion with these churches, 
(non-episcopal churches of the con- 
tinent,) which I do love and hon- 
our as true members of the church 
universal, I do profess that with 


like affection, I should receive the | 


blessed sacrament at the hands of 
the Dutch ministers, if J were in 


* Case of the Episcopal Churches in 
the United States considered, p. 28; and 


Memoirs of the Episcopal Church in the 
United States, p. 81. 


t Irenecum, Sect. vi. 
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Holland, as J should do at the 
hands of the French ministers, if I 
were in Charenton;’’* and especi- 
ally, when an Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and such an one as Wake, 
is remembered to have written as 
follows: “The reformed church- 
es, though diflering in some things 
from the English, I freely embrace. 
I could wish indeed that a well- 
moderated Episcopal government, 
freed from all unjust domination, 
such as obtains among us, and, i: I 
have any skill in such subjects, 
was received in the church from 
the very age of the apostles, had 
been retained by them all. Nor 
|'do I despair, though I should not 
| see it restored, that posterity will. 
In the mean time far be it, that 
|}on account of such a defect, (for 
so, without uncharitableness, it 
may be cal-ed,) I should be of such 
an iron heart as to think that any 
of them should be cut off from the 
communion of the church; or with 
certain furious writers among wus, 
should fironcunce that they have no 
true and valid sacraments, and so 
are scarcely Christians.’’+ 

It is very satisfactory to be able 
to conclude this head with so high 
an authority as that of Bishop 
White. In his lectures on the 
Church Catechism, pp. 173-4, he 
says: “But the facts being sup- 
posed,” (proving the primitive in- 
stitution of Episcopacy) “the 
question is raised, whether it be 
evidence of divine institution, 
obligatory like the sacraments at 
all times, and under all circum- 
stances of the church. Ifthe mov- 
ing of this question had originat- 
ed in the mere rage for innovation, 
it would be hardly worth the re- 
solving, at the expense of the dan- 
ger of disparaging an institution, 





* See the Judgment of the late Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, 110—123. 

} See the original letter to Le Clerc 
in Wosheim, vi. Nu. xix. of letters at the 
end of the third appendix. 
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made venerable by apostolic ori-|| that men oftentimes, without any 


gin, and by the uninterrupted usage 
of fifteen centuries. But it hap- 
pened at -he reformation, that in 
some countries, 
so circumstanced, as that they had 
no alternative between dispensing 
with this particular regimen, and 
the continuing in the bosom of a 


1 


} 


‘| fault of their own, may be driven 


to want that kind of policy or re- 


‘| gimen which is best, and to content 


Christians were | 


church extremely corrupt in doc-! 
trine; and under this embarrass-— 


ment many ecclesiastical systems 


of discipline were established with- | 


out the requisition of Episcopal 
ordination. 

“It should be remembered, that 
Iam engaged in opening and de- 
feuding the sense of the Episcopal 
Church, as received from the 

Shurch of England. At the same 
time that, on the point of fact, she 
decidediy set her foot on the 
ground of the apostolic origin of 
Episcopacy, she carefully avoided 
passing a judgment on the validi- 
ty of the ministry of other church- 
es, or the determining, in = any 
shape, on the question the last pro- 
posed. 
the part ot the church, has left 
room for considerable variety of 
sentiment among her clergy. 
my own part, I profess to admire 
the moderation of the Church of 
England transmitted to the church 
in these states in this particular. 
And, although I am fully persuad- 
ed, that when the time shall come 
of consent and communion among 
churches now unhappily estranged 
from one another, a circumstance 
cistinguishing the change will be 
2 restoration of the Episcopacy of 
the early ages; yet in the mean 
while, I am content to adopt the 
words of one of the wisest men 
who ever wrote in the Church of 
England, (Hooker,) where, speak 
ing of the non-episcopalian church- 
es, he delivers himself as follows: 
‘This, their defect and imperfec- 
tion, I had rather lament in such 
cases than exaggerate, considering 


i 


rye . . . 1 
his line of conduct on 


! 


For | 








themselves with that which either 
the unavoidable error of former 
times, or the necessity of the pre- 
sent, hath cast upon them.’ ” 

As to the consignment of all who 
are not favoured with Episcopal 
ordinances, “to the uncovenanted 
mercies of God,’”? Mr. M. knows no 
such mercies; believes in no such 
mercies; he can find nothing in 
the Bible about any mercy for sin- 
ners, but that which the precious 
blood of the everlasting covenant 
has purchased, and which God 
hath promised but to members of 
the covenant of grace. Should he 
offer his Christian brethren of o- 
ther churches no better consola- 
tion than “wncovenanted mercy,” 
he would think it equivalent to an 


Opinion that their souls are utterly 


destitute of hope. But, blessed be 
God, he is not obliged to regard 


' them as in a condition so misera- 


| 
| 





ble. With all his heart, he can 
carry to them, as beloved breth- 
ren in Christ, the overflowing “cup 
of blessing;’”? and can say to “all 
that love the Lord Jesus in since- 
rity,’ of whatever name or form, 
“He that believeth in the Son hath 
everlasting life,” and “there is no 
condemnation to them that are in 
Christ Jesus, who walk not after 
the flesh, but after the Spirit.” 
Again: Is it characteristic of « 
low churchman that he can unite 
and mingle with his brethren of 
other churches in the promotion 
of those schemes for the exten- 
sion of the knowledge of “the 
truth as it is in Jesus,” which 
involve no doctrine but what is 
common to all christians? Hf so, 
then Mr. M. is very ready to 
own what he has always publicly 
manifested, that he is indeed a 
low churchman. He not only can 
mingle with his brethren of other 
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denominations, on ground com- | 
mon to all, and independent of | 
the peculiarities of any, in the| 
promotion of such a cause (for | 
example,) as that of the circula- | 
tion of the scriptures; but he does | 
mingle with them, takes great! 
pleasure, finds his heart cheered, | 
his zeal animated, his faith | 
strengthened, his love to God and | 
man enlarged by such mingling. | 
While he would not be considered | 
as wishing to insinuate a solitary | 
thought derogatory to the piety, | 
zeal, conscientiousness of those | 
among his brethren of the Epis- | 
copal Church, who, with regard | 
to such things, or those before or 
hereafter to be mentioned, are di-| 
verse in their views, feelings, or | 
practice from himself; while he | 
can cordially allow to them the | 
same freedom of opinion and ac- | 
tion, that he thinks they should 
concede to him, and the large 
body of Episcopalians who con- 
cur with him; he is free to avow 
the belief that, the better the true 
interests of the Episcopal Church 
are understood, the more her mem- 
bers will be found in the promo- 
tion of such schemes of usefulness 
as those under consideration, and 
that the further: the gospel pre- 
vails, the more cordially, affection- 
ately and universally will all that 
breathe the spirit and hold the 
grand essential doctrines of the 
cross of Christ, be seen breaking 
down “the middle wall of partition | 
between them:’’ not forgetting or 
lightly esteeming their peculiari- | 
ties, but consenting that ¢hey shall | 
not prevent “the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace,” and cor- 
dially associating on that broad | 
and lovely territory of faith and | 
holiness, the chief wealth and! 
glory of all, in spreading far and | 
wide “the excellency of the know- | 
ledge of Christ Jesus their Lord.” | 
Is there any reason for Mr. M. 











or any who think with him, to be i 
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in the least apprehensive, not only 
of avowing a willingness to mingle 
with other denominations, but of 
exhibiting the practice of such 
mingling, when it is remembered 
that the venerable Bishop Hall 
could not only unite, in company 
with Bishops Davenant and Carl- 
ton, in all the business, worship 
and preaching at the Synod of 
Dort; but could say, in a sermon 
delivered before that Synod, “twe 
are brethren, let us also be col- 
leagues What have we to do 
with the infamous titles of party 
names? We are Christians, ‘et us 
all be of the same mind. We are 
one body, let us also be unani- 
mous.’* And again, in his Jreni- 
cum: “If a difference of opinion 
with regard to these points of ex- 
ternal order must continue, why 
may we not be of one heart and of 
one mind? or why should this dis- 
agreement break the bonds of good 
brotherhood ?”’t 

_ Are any condemned upon such 
a charge as that under considera- 
tion, they will remember with sat- 
isfaction that the same good Bi- 
shop Hall is recorded to have said, 
when he took leave of the Synod 
of Dort, that “there was no place 
on earth so like heaven as the Sy- 
nod of Dort (a synod of non-epis- 
copalians) and where he should be 
more willing to dwell.’{ They 
will also find consolation in taking 
refuge from the load of their 
condemnation under the safe pa- 
tronage of the learned and eminent- 
ly evangelical Usher, who could 
not only contrive the union of 
Episcopal and other churches, 
without requiring the re-ordina- 
tion of those not episcopally or- 
dained, but without that union, 
could heartily participate in the 
Lord’s Supper at the hands ofa 


* Whole sermon in the Acta Synodi 
Nat. Dord. 38. 

t Brandt’s Hist. Sess. 62. 

+ Irenicum, sect. vi. 
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non-episcopal ministry. They will 
very comfortably hide themselves 
under the broad lawn of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; of the Arch- 
bishops of Cashel, of Tuam, of 
Dublin, and of twenty-eight Bishops 
of the churches of Engiand and I[re- 
land; who, in being members and 
officers either of the Naval and 
Military, or the British and Foreign, 
or the Hibernian Bible Society, in 
each of which, all denominations 
meet and act ufion a perfect level, 
are Just as obnoxious to Dr. On- 
derdonk’s accusation, so far as act- 
ing with other denominations is 
concerned, as Mr. M. or any others 
who may be called low church- 
men. 

They will love toremember that 
Bishop’ Porteus, “whose. praise is 
in all the churches,” was the first 
Episcopal patron of a society in 
which this mingling of denomina- 
tions is exhibited upon the very 
largest scale; and gave his testi- 
mony that it was “attaching to it- 
seli more and more the approba- 
tion and support of every real 
friend to the church and to reli- 
gion.” 

They will read, with pleasure, 


the speech of the Archbishop of | 


Tuam, President of the H.bernian 
Bible Society, in which he says, “so 
far from apprehending danger to 
the established church from this 
society, I do from my heart and 
soul believe it has been the means 
of securing many a wavering nem- 
ber of that church, and of interest- 
ing in its cause many sincere and 
pious Christians dissenting from 
a.” 

They will carefully recollect 
the participation which Bishops 
White, Griswold, Kemp, Moore, 
and Chase, of their own land and 
church, have had in Bible Socie- 
ties, in which the propriety of this 
mingling of denominations was 
fully recognized, because entirely 
practised upon. They will not 
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forget how long and regularly the 
presiding Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church in the United States, has 
acted as President of the Philadel- 
phia Bible Society, in which so 
many distinctions of Christians 
are embraced; how honourably 
that venerable prelate has lately 
appeared at the head of the noble 
task of seeing that, before three 
years have expired, there shall not 
be a family in Pennsylvania, des- 
titute of a Bible; and lastly, how 
fully the whole House of Bishops, 
in their Pastoral Letter of 1814, 
recognized the principle and com- 
mended the doings of the British 


-and Foreign Bible Society, when 


they said, “we avail ourselves of 
the opportunity of congratulating 
all the members of our church, in 
what we conceive to be eminently 
a cause of joy to the Christian 
world in general;—the wonderful 
efforts which have been made with- 
in these few years, being begun 
principally by members of the pa- 
rent church, dy a@ body known un- 
der the name of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society, to disperse 
the Bible, &c.—we should conceive 
ourselves as wanting, on this occa- 


sion, to the high duties of our sta- 


tions, were we to neglect to bear our 
testimony in favour of this energetic 
effort,’ Se. 

Again: Is it a characteristic of a 


low churchman that while he stu- 


diously conforms to every author- 
ized prescription as to the use of 
the liturgy, and will not omit or 
introduce any thing into connec- 
tion with one line of the regular 
service, and thinks that, when the 
church has appointed it to be used, 
there it is the best that can be 
used; he nevertheless does not 
think it inconsistent with scrip- 
ture, at variance with the duty of 


‘an Episcopalian, nor contrary to 


the interests of the church and of 
religion, that, at seasons for which 
the church has prescribed no ser- 
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vice, individuals may meet to- 
gether in a parlour, or a place 
otherwise unoccupied—a school- 
room for example, and join in 
prayer together, without the use 
of the liturgy or any pre-composed 
form of devotion? If so, then, so 
far as this particular is concerned, 
Mr. M. is a low churchman. He 
yields in admiration of the liturgy 
to none. He loves it most dearly; 
believes that it cannot be known 
without being loved; often express- 
es the opinion that other denomi- 
nations will come to see how deep- 
ly the interests of truth are involv- 
ed in such a barrier against error 
as the liturgy presents. Every 
year since his ordination, has it 
more and more commended itself 
to his heart; but at the same time, 
he cannot think that a_ service, 
composed so particularly for the 
morning and evening prayer of | 
the church, was intended or can be | 
fitted for all those seasons and cir | 
cumstances in which Christians 
may desire, and should be encour- 
aged to pray with one another.— 
He dares not discourage his peo- 
ple to “pray one with another.”’— 
He feels bound to encourage a spirit 
of social as well as frrivate prayer; 
of prayer “where two or three are 
met together” in the name of the 
Lord, as well as where but one 
soul desires “to obtain mercy and 
find grace to help in time of need.”’ 
He would not by any means cen- 
sure such as should not think with 
him in this matter, nor would he 
think of establishing a participa- 
tion in social prayer beyond the 
walls of the church, into a condi- 
tion of Christian character, com- 
munion, fellowship, or love; but 
should any of his people find it 
edifying to spend an hour once a- 
week at some unconsecrated place, 
in prayer and singing the praises 
of God, without using any pre- 
composed form, he would tremble 











at the thought of opposing them: 
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nay, he would think it his duty to 
countenance them: he would ask 
their prayers for himself and 
his ministry; and shoul! he, at 
any ume, go in among them, 
though he would then think it 
right to take charge of the exercis- 
es, he would not scruple to pray in 
other language and with other ar- 
rangement than those in the litur- 
Sy: 

Can it be possible that Chris- 
tians should never pray together 
but in a church? or never, unless 
their exercises are conducted by a 
minister? or never, but in the 
words of a liturgy framed special- 
ly for the church? Is there any dif- 
ference in principle, between the 
meeting for prayer often, people 
composing a family, aud often con- 
nected by no tenderer tie than that 
of brethren in Christ? But the 
church has recognized the pro- 
priety of the former and of their 
praying without a form; for though 
she has provided a form of family 
prayer which may be used, she 
has not provided one which must 
be used; thus doing precisely what 
individuals of denominations, re- 
cognizing no form of public wor- 
ship, have often done in compos- 
ing manuals of family worship for 
the convenience of those who may 
not feel competent to conduct it 
without them. 

Mr. M. in taking the ground 
above described, is consoled un- 
der whatever name may be given 
him, by the three following con- 
siderations:— 

Ist. The intrinsic reasonable- 
ness that Christians should be al- 
lowed to “pray one with another” 
in any convenient place, without 
being required to use a form of 
prayer composed for a kind of as- 
semblage, and from circumstances 
exceedingly different from theirs. 

2d. The fact that the church in 
prescribing nothing relative to 
any services hut those of public 
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worship, the administration of the 
sacrament, confirmation and ordi- 
nation, has left her ministers and 
members, with regard to all other 
services, entirely at their discre- 
tion. For Mr. M., before he can 
think otherwise, must have some- 
thing more conclusive than what : 
is sometimes alleged, that because | 
the church has appointed a liturgy 
for the public worship of her mem- | 
bers on occasions of the regular | 
morning and evening prayer, she | 
has forbidden the use of any thing | 
but that liturgy, in all circumstan- | 
ces of social prayer in which her | 
members can be engaged. 

3d. The fact that so many min- 
isters of the Episcopal Church, 
not only of those called low church- 
men, but of others, are in the prac- 
tice of what involves precisely the 
principle contended for, and that | 
such a man and Christian, and E. | 
piscopalian and prelate as Bishop | 
Griswold, is the decided friend and | 
defender of what he calls, in plain 
terms, “prayer meetings;’’ that in 
express defence of ground, pre- 
cisely such as has just been taken | 
in these pages, he has lately pub- 
lished a long communication in 
the Episcopal Register, the pre- 
liminary remarks of which con- 
clude as follows:—“We desire on- 
ly that a few believers in Jesus 
Christ, and members of his ‘Catho- 
lic and Apostolic Church,’ sensi- 
ble of their sins and of their many 
wants, may be permitted, without 
being judged or censured by their 
brethren, sometimes to spend an 
evening in prayer for themselves 
and others, in reading God’s word, 
and singing his praise, and speak- 
ing of his mercies.’’* 








| 
| 
| 


* In the conversation before mention- 
ed, in which Dr. 0. spoke of two great 
points which he thought constituted the 
main distinction between high and low 
churchmen, the use of extempore prayer 
was specified as one of them. (The 








other has already been stated.) By this 
Vor. VIIL.....No. 17.100, 
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Again: Is it characteristic of a 
low churchman that he does not be- 
lieve in what is called daptismal 
regeneration; or, in other words, 
the doctrine that the inward grace 
of regeneration ALWAYS accompanies 
the outward sign of baptism, so 
that baptised persons ought never 
to be addressed as if unregenerated 
or unconverted? If so, Mr. M. 
hopes no one will for a moment 
hesitate to believe that in this par- 
ticular, most distinctly, he is a dow 
churchman. Understanding by re- 
generation just what the Saviour 
meant by being “durn of the Shi- 
rit,’ and the apostles by being 
“made alive in Christ Jesus,” or “a 
new creature in Christ Jesus,” Mr. 
M., in accordance with a most 
“elorious company of apostles,”’ 
and a most “noble army of mar- 
tyrs,” and a most numerous and 
splendid retinue of pious, learned, 
and dignified Episcopalians, pro- 
fesses the opinion, without the 
least hesitation, that there is “ne 
ground for believing either from 
scripture, or from reason, or from 
experience, or from analogy, that 
the grace symbolized, invariably 
accompanies its appointed sym- 
bol.” It is not denied that such 
may sometimes be the case, but that 
it is always the case. The opinion 
maintained is, that regeneration 
may take place before, at, and after 
baptism. The writer is well aware 
that it isnot uncommon at the pre- 
sent day, to pronounce baptismal 


the writer understands Dr. O. to have 
meant the use of extempore prayer, nat 
merely in the church, but any where; 
in any assemblage, small or great. If $0, 
where does his line of demarcation run? 
Who are on the left? what a prodigious 
number of low churchmen there must 
be! How many belong to the number 
of the condemned, who never imagined 
they deserved such a name! Who a- 
mong the Bishops are subject to Dr. On- 


derdonk’s reproach, under the two spe-, 


cifications of union with other denomina- 
tions, and extempore prayer? 
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regeneration to be the genuine 
doctrine of the Episcopal Church, 
and to consider those who oppose 
it as unsound members of that 
church; he must however, take the 
liberty of believing, that neither 
Scripture, the Liturgy, Catechism, 
Articles, Homilies of the Episco- 
pal Church, nor the writings of 
those who framed these instru- 
ments, afford any support to the 
doctrine He must be permitted 
to address baptised persons as if 
it were not a matter of course, that 
they should be considered as hav- 
ing, by baptism, become “new 
creatures in Christ Jesus;’? and he 
cannot help considering the doc- 
trine of the inseparadility of bap- 
tism and regeneration (without 


disrespect to any who hold it) as || 


of very dangerous tendency in the 
present, just as it was in the third 
and fourth centuries; exceedingly 
opposed to the interests of vital 
religion, and peculiarly calculated 
to interfere with that solemn 
warning of the Saviour, “not every 
one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

A few extracts will show that, 
if the denial of this doctrine be 
one of the counts in Mr. M.’s in- 
dictment, there is nodanger of bis 
being sentenced to solitary confine- 
ment. His friends will be com- 
forted to know what edifying so- 
ciety he will have, when they read 
that Bishop Hall preached to the 
baptised as follows: “If you find 
your hearts unclean, your hands 
idle and unprofitable, your ways 
crooked and unholy, your corrup- 
tions alive and lively, xever pretend 
to any renewing. You are the old 
men still, and however ye may go 
for Christians, yet ye have denied 
the power of christianity in your 
lives, and if ye so continue, the 
‘ire of hell shall have so much 
ihe more power over you, for that it 
finds the baptismal water upon your 
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faces.”"** How comforting, under 
condemnation, is such society as 
ithat of Archbishop Usher, Bishops 
| Hopkins, Burnet, and such like !— 
Usher, from out of the chair of his 
| primacy, says, “Is God always pre- 
|sent to give the thing signified to 
‘all them that the minister gives 
the sign? No, not at all: for some, 
in receiving the signs, receive to- 
gether with them their own judg- 
ment.’ Baptism, he says, “is but 
the porch, the shell, the outside: 
all that are outwardly received in- 
to the visible church, are not spi- 
ritually ingrafted into the mystical 
body of Christ. Some have the 
‘outward sign, and not the inward 
grace; some have the inward grace, 
_and not the outward sign; we must 
not commit idolatry by deifying 
the outward element.’’t 

Bishop Hopkins, of regeneration, 
says, “This great change, say they, 
/is more than needs. Regeneration 
| begins now to be described by as 
great masters in Israel as ever 
Nicodemus was. Many under- 
stand not to what end the fabric 
of corrupt nature should be demol- 
} ished, and men as it were turned 
out of themselves. They think if 
they are but baptised, whereby, as 
they suppose, the guilt of original 
sin is washed away, that a sober, 
religious life, keeping from gross 
actual sins, is sufficient for the ob- 
taining of heaven, without those 
hard and inexplicable notions of 
regeneration. I shall, therefore, 
endeavour to convince you of the 
indispensable necessity that there 
is of being born again.’ 

Bishop. Burnet says of baptism, 
“This is not to be believed to be 
of the nature of a charm, as if the 


| 
| 
| 


* Bishop Hall’s Works, vol. v. Ser- 
mon xx. p. 296. 


+ Usher’s Body of Divinity, p. 385, 
S91, 595, 396. 


+ Bishop Hopkins’ Works, p. 535 
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very act of baptism carried a/ways | 


with it an inward regeneration.’’* 


* Burnet on Art. xxxvii-—On Bap- | 
tismal Regeneration, see Burnet.—Fa- | 
ber’s Sermons.—J. Scott on Baptism, in | 
answer to Mant and Lawrence —Bid-: 
dulph on Baptism. —Christian Observer, . 
1815, 1816. 


[From the Christian Spectator. ] 





The Testimony of Jesus Christ re- 
shecting Everlasting Punishment, | 
I have long wished that some of | 
the able writers who enrich your | 
pages would say something about | 
the reality and nature of future | 
punishment. The subject is im- | 
portant enough; and if I do not | 
greatly misunderstand the times, | 
circumstances are now such as to | 
call for a thorough and earnest | 
discussion of many questions con.- | 
nected with it. Being myself 
wholly unqualified for such a work, | 
it has appeared to me that the | 
facts in the case ought to be capa- | 
ble of proof by some very simple | 
process of argument. Perhaps the | 
merit of simplicity will be adjudg- | 
ed to the following thoughts on the | 
testimony of Christ. 

The testimony of Christ is, that 
he in his capacity of Judge will | 
sentence a part of mank:nd to ever- 
lasting fire, and that they will go 
away from the judgment bar into 
everlasting frunishment. This is 
the testimony. Let us examine as | 
to the competency and credibility | 
of the witness. | 

1. Of his knowledge. How does | 
the witness know what he testi- | 
fies? | | 

! 
| 





So far as the intention or con- 
sent of God the Father is concern- 
ed, Christ says, John vii. 29, I 
know him, for I came from him, and | 
he hath sent me: viii. 55, Ye have | 
not known him, but I know him, | 
and if I should say I know him not, | 


I should be a liar like unto vou; |! 
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but I know him and keep his say- 
ings: v. 38, | speak that which I 
have seen with my Father. John 
Baptist confirms his perfect know- 
ledge of God, and tells us how he 
came by it, and compares it with 
the ignorance of men. Johni. 18, 
No man hath seen God at any 
time. The only begotten Son, 
which is in the bosom of the Fa- 


ther, he hath declared him: ili. 32, 


What he hath seen and heard, that 
he testifieth. And lest any one 
should pretend to know the char- 
acter and views of God better than 
his own Son, he declares, Mat. xi. 
27, All things are delivered unto 
me of my Father, and no man 
knoweth the Son but the Father, 
neither knoweth any man the Fa- 
ther but the Son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son will reveal him.— 
All which we know about God, is 
from the testimony of the same 
witness, who declares that a part 
of mankind will suffer everlasting 
punishment. 

So far as the character of the 
subject isconcerned, He needed not 
that any should tell him of man, for 
he knew what wis in man. Iknow 
you, said he to a congregation of 
unbelievers, that ye have not the 
love of the Father in vou. He 
knows, therefore, exactly how 
wicked that part of mankind are, 
who will go away into punishment, 
and can tell how much punishment 
they deserve, and whether “all the 
sins committed in this life’s brief 
interval deserve’? a punishment 
that is everlasting. 

As to his own firmness of pur- 
pose to do what he declares he will 
do, he knows his own mind and his 
own feelings, and whether it is 
consistent with the love which 
brought him into the world, to in- 


‘flict such a sentence. In the epis- 


tle to the Hebrews the apostle says, 
He is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever. If at the time when 
he held this conversation with his 
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disciples, it was his expectation 
or intention to send the wicked in- 
to everlasting punishment, it will 
always be so. Hecan get no new 
knowledge, and will not form any 
new purposes. 

As to the difficulties in the exe- 
cution of this declaration, he knew 
them all. He had created the uni 
verse, and had superintended and 
given laws both to the natural and 
moral world, and directed tie 
whole machinery of Providence for 
some thousands of vears. fle had 
destroyed the old world by a de 
luge, and the cities of the plain by 
fire from heaven, and had rai-ed 
the dead to life, and carried on the 
conflict with the powers of dark- 
ness long enough to know his own 
ability, and his own works. If 
there was any place already fre- 
fared for the devil and his angels, 
he must have known it, and must 
have known whether it was a suita- 
ble place to punish wicked men. 
And if there was no such suitable 
place already in existence, he could 
tell whether it was practicable to 
make such a place, and whether 
he who made both soul and body 
can destroy both soul and body in 
hell. 

In regard to the changes which 
might be supposed to intervene, to 
prevent the full accomplishment 
of the declaration, he knows all 
the events that will ever take 
place. It is the oath of Jehovah, 
that if a wicked man will turn from 
his wickedness, he shall live. But 
Jesus Christ says, all that are on 
the left hand shall go away into 
everlasting firunishment. And he 
knows certainly, whether any of 
that class will ever repent and be 
converted, that their sins may be 
blotted out. 

In his powers of expressicn, he 
was also a competent witness. He 
knew how to express himself.— 
Never min sfrake like this man. 
Never was human language used | 








more clearly of expressively than 
by Jesus Christ He had the facul- 
ty, in a pre- -eminent degree, of say- 
ing explicitly what he meant to 
say. He had formed the mind of 
man, and created the organs of 
speech His inspiration had giv- 
en understanding. And he that 
teacheth men knowledge, shall not 
he know? If he had wished to 
say, that those of mankind who are 
not so good as they ought to be, 
would receive all their punishment 
as they pass along, he could have 
said it. Or, if he had wished to 
say that those on the left hand, who 
were too obstinate to be converted 
by the means used in this life, 
should then be put into the place 
of torment for a longer or shorter 
time, and by that means be brought 
to repentance, and all saved, he 
could have said just the thing he 
meant, and said it as plainly as any 
sody has ever said it since. And 
if he had wished to say that they 


should go away into everlasting 


punishment, he knew how to say 
it. Itis an idea which the human 
mind can form, and which human 
language can express. Every hu- 
man being, who has the power of 
thinking at all, has the power of 
thinking about duration that is 
everlasting, or that lasts forever. 
People have always talked about 
eternity, and have always meant a 
duration which they can conceive 
nothing beyond. Many have be- 
lieved that the wicked would go 
away into everlasting punishment, 
just as Christ says they will, and 
have expressed their belief in plain 
language. Many have argued a- 
gaimst it. And those who have 
argued against it, have been able 
toexpress it. They could always 


tell what they were trying to dis- 
_prove. Every scholar who under- 
stands Greek, knows very well that 
the Greek philosophers, and poets, 
and other writers, treated upon 
everlasting duration 
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had words to express their thoughts 
intelligibly. Ihe Scriptures speak 
of the eternity of God, and of his 
everlasting throne, and of the eter- 
nal life, or ever!asting happiness, 
of those who go to heaven. And 
they could equally speak of ever- 
la ting shame, or misery without 
end. It is plain, therefore, that 


our witness need not be at a loss— 
for expressions to state the fact of | 


everlasting punishment. Now, I 
ask our scholars who understand 
Greek, what words a plain, honest 
witness woud use to express his 
intention of sentencing a part of 
mankind to everlasting punish- 
ment? Suppose it were against 
the law to hold the doctrine of 
everlasting punishment; and sup- 
pose a man was on trial for holding 
it, and witnesses should testify that 
thev heard him say, a part of man- 
kind would be sentenced to ever- 
lasting five, and would go away in- 
to everlasting firunishment; would 
not the jury consider the charge 
as proved? The charge is proved 
in respect to Jesus Christ. He 
has declared this very fact, and in 
the most plain and simple lan- 
guage possible. Now, when a 
witness has this power of using 
language in a clear and discrimi 
nating manner, we always expect 
to understand him in the most di- 
rectand simple manner. He is 
one who knows what he is saying, 
and speaks just as he means, and 
we always know how to take his 
meaning. 


2. Of his disinterestedness. Has 
he any interest or strong feeling to 
give a bias to his testimony? 

He has no interest in establish- 
ing a doctrine of everlasting pun- 
ishment, unless it is true. He has 
always an interest in the truth, let 
it bear where it may. But Ido. 
not know of a single interest of his 
kingdom which would be perma- 
nently promoted by his preaching 
this doctrine, unless it is the 
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truth. The grand interests which 
he seeks, are the holiness and hap- 
piness of his true followers. It 
cannot be to promote the happi- 
ness of mankind, that he attempts 
to terrify them with the idea of go- 
ing away into everlasting punish- 
ment. Neither is the doctrine fa- 
vourable to their virtue, unless it 
is true. True virtue consists in a 
supreme regard to God. It may 
strengthen the virtuous principles 
of the good to think that God isso 
holy and pure that he cannot bear 
sin, and that he will punish the 
ungodly with everlasting destruction 
Srom his presence, and from the glo- 
ry of his power. And it may ope- 
rate as a restraint upon the evil 
passions of the bad, to have it im- 
pressed upon their minds, that the 
wicke? shall be turned into hell, with 
all the nations that forget God. But 
if it is not true, it must some time 
or other be found out, and then 
the effects will all be the other 
way. The virtuous will no longer 
regard God as so holy. Neither 
will the wicked fear his righteous 
indignation any more. Thus, in- 
stead of growing better by the in- 
fluence of this ductrine, upon the 
supposition of its falsehood, the 
reaction would immediately make 
them worse. Many persons have 
flattered themselves that they had 
detected the fallacy of Christ’s 
testimony on this point, and it has 
always made them worse. 


AsChrist has no interest, neither 
has he any feelings, which would 
be gratified by establishing a wrong 
belief about everlasting punish- 
ment. He has no desire to add to 
the burdens of an oppressed and 
miserable world. He came into 
the world to preach deliverance to 
the captives, and the opening of 
the prison doors to them that are 
bound; to heal the wounded spi- 
rit; to make the broken heart re- 
joice. He proclaims tidings of 
good will and peace. He offers 
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vest tothe weary-and heavy laden. 
He declares himself to be the 
fountain of living waters, and in-| 
vites all who thirst to drink of the | 
water of life freely. He soothes | 
the anxious breast when he says, 
Little children, let not your heart 
be troubled: ye believe in God, | 
believe also in me. He com‘orts | 
the foreboding mind: I will not! 
leave you comfortless. Peace I| 
leave with you. Not asthe world) 
giveth, give I unto you.u—Such a 
being as this would not afflict peo- | 
ple without a cause. He could | 
have none of that idle malice, | 
which takes a pleasure in exciting | 
groundless terrors, and sports with 
the fears of the ignorant. He 
would not say that he should send 
a part of mankind away into ever- 
lasting punishment, merely for the 
satisfaction of witnessing the anxi- 
ety which this doctrine often pro- 
duces. Why should he wish to 


excite the distressing apprehen- || 


sions that many persons have had, 
for fear that they should dwell in | 
everlasting fire firefpared for the de- 
vil and his angels? Why should , 
he cause that agony with which | 
husbands anticipate that such may 
be the doom of their beloved com- 
panions, and wives of their hus- 
bands, and parents of their dear off- 
spring, and children of their pa- 
rents? Why, if there is no truth | 
uor reason in it? 

He did not testify to everlasting 
punishment because, in itself con- 
sidered, he wished it to be true.— 
People are sometimes liable to the 
suspicion of testifying that there is 
no such thing as everlasting pun- 
ishment, because they wish it to be 
true. Some have even said as 
much. They say it would make | 
them perfectly miserable to be- | 
lieve this declaration of Jesus | 
Christ about everlasting punish- | 
ment. And there can be no doubt 
that it would. Persons who have 
such strong reasons to wish a 











thing were not so, are not very 
credible witnesses. Suppose you 
were on trial for murder, and one 
of the witnesses should acknow- 
ledge that it would make him per- 
fectly miserable to think the pri- 
soner was innocent: would you 
think it fair that he should be al- 
lowed to tes stify against you? But 
Jesus Christ has no wishes which 
would bias his judgment, or give a 
false colouring to his testimony. 
His ever-memorable declaration 
when he wept over Jerusalem, is 
proof on this point. O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets, and stonest them that 
are sent unto thee, how often would 
I have gathered thy children to- 
gether, even as a hen gathereth 
her brood under her wings, and ye 
would not! 

3. Of the particularity of his 
testimony, 

The honest witness, who knows 
what he is saying, and who has no 
wish to have things appear differ- 
ent from the truth, may generally 
be known by the artless frankness 
with which he details particular 
circumstances. In the case before 
us, Jesus details the circumstances 
under which he shall sentence a 
part of mankind to everlasting pun- 
ishment. He tells how he shall 
make his appearance. The Son 
of man shall come in his glory, 
and all the holy angels with him. 
Then shall he sit upon the throne 
of his glory. He tells also who 
shall appear before him, and what 
preparation he will make for the 
judgment. And before him shall 
be gathered all nations, and! he 
shall separate them one from ano- 
ther, as a shepherd divideth his 
sheep from the goats. And he 


shall set the sheep on the right 
hand, but the guats on the left.— 
What he will say to one class: 
Come, ye blessed of my Father, in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for 
|} you from the foundation of the 
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world. And tothe other: Depart, 
ye cursed, into everlasting | fire, 
prepared for the devil and his an- 
gels. ‘Tae reason why he calls the 
righteous to glory: For I was an 
hungered, and ye gave me meat, 
&-. the reason why he bids the 
wicked depart: For I was an hun- 
gered, and ye gave me no meat, &c. 
Describing exactly the leading 
characteristic of the two classes. 
Ali this is told with the undisguis- 
ed siiaplicity of conscious truth. 

4. this consistency. 

He has said that at the dav of 
judgment, he shall send a part of 
mankind away into everlasting pun 
ishment. And he never has said 
any thing different. Never did 
his feelings of anxiety for the sal- 
vation of all the sinners in the 
world, lead him to drop a single 
intimation that all would be saved. 
Even when he wept over Jerusa- 
Jem, he says, Behold your house is 
left unto you desolate. In his 
most glowing descriptions of the 
dignity and efficacy of his mission 
into the world, he always introdu- 
ces some such language as this: 
He came unto his own, and his 
own received him not. This is 
the condemnation, that light hath 
come into the world, and men have 
chosen darkness rather than light. 
‘They all with one consent began to 
make excuse. None of them that 
were bidden shall taste of my sup- 
per. Ye will not come unto me 
that ye might have life—And it 
cannot be pretended that he ever 
varied from this statement. Those 
who have laboured the most stren- 
uously to disprove the testimony 
of Christ on the subject of ever- 
lasting punishment, have never 
fastened upon him the charge of 
inconsistency in his statements. 


By the testimony of Jesus Christ, 
then, we have the fact fully prov- 
ed, as far as the testimony of such 
a witness can prove any fact, that 
a part of mankind will be sentenc- 
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ed to everlasting fire, and will go 
away into everlasting punishment. 
Still, with all this evidence, there 
are not wanting those who confi- 
dently affirm that all mankind will 
be saved. 


On this point they have not the 
testimony of Jesus Christ. He 
testifies to the existence of two 
classes of men on earth, the right- 
eous and the wicked; he that be- 
lieveth on the Son of Ged, and he 
that believeth not. He distinguish- 
es them at death. One class die 
and are carried by angels into A- 
braham’s bosom; the other die 
and are buried, and in hell they 
lift up their eyes, being in tor- 
ments. There is a distinction at 
the resurrection. © All that are in 
their graves come forth; they that 
have done good,'to the resurrection 
of life, and they that have done evil, 
unto the resurrection of damnation. 
He carries them forward to the 
tribunal of judgment in two class- 
es, the one on his right hand, and 
the other on the left. He senarates 
them in their sentence, saying, fo 
those on his right hand, come ye 
blessed of my Father; and to those 
on the left, defiart ye cursed into 
everlasting fire. He sees the sen- 
tence carried into effect, and testi- 
fies to his return. These shall go 
away into everlasting fprunishment, 
but the righteous into life eternal.— 
And we hear nothing more about 
them, only that the righteous shall 


shine as the sun in the kingdom of 


my Father; and that the others 
shall be cast in outer darkness, 
where shall be weeping, and wailing, 
and gnashing of teeth. And there 
the testimony closes. The wit- 
ness has told what he knows. He 
leaves them in the everlasting fire, 
suffering the horrors of everlasting 
punishment. 

The subtle or ingenious advo- 
cate on the other side, may put the 
most crafty questions in the cross- 
examination, in order to draw out 
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of the witness some conjectures, 
or hearsays, or may-bes; but in 
vain. The witness is faithful and 
true, and speaks only that which he 
knows, and only that which he hus 
seen, 

Question.—But is not God too 
good to inflict eternal misery? 

Answer.—God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on him should not perish, but have 
eternal li‘e. 

Question.—But will not his heart 
relent at last, and his mercy inter- 
fere to crush that gnawing worm, 
and quench the tormenting flame, 
short of eternity? 

Answer.—T heir worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched. 

Question. —Will not that com- 
passionate Saviour finally inter- 
fere in behalf of those for whom 
he has died, and bring them all to 
glory? 

Answer.—If ye believe not that 
I am he, ye shall die in your sins, 
and where I am, thither ye cannot 
come. 

Question —Will he not draw all 
men unto him, and so save them all? 

Answer —Ye will not come unto 
me, that ye may have life. 

Question.—Can the trifling er- 
rors of so brief a life deserve ever- 
lasting punishment? 

Answer.— This is the condemna- 
tion.. Ye have no cloak for your 
sins. Therefore your sin remain- 
eth. 

Baffled in his cross-examination, 
the learned counsel brings forward 
the witnesses on his own side.— 
Let us now attend to the testimo- 
ny on the other side. 

1st Witness.—God is too good to 
make any of his creatures eternally 
miserable. He delights to repre- 
sent himself in the character of a 
parent, and teaches us all to call 
him Our Father. Which one of 
you, gentlemen of the jury, would 
put one of your dear little child- 
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ren, for a trifling offence, into a 
glowing turnace, or throw him to 
be devoured by wild beasts, or 
plunge him into a gloomy lake?-— 
Are you not all God’s children? 
And is his heart more unrelenting 
than that of an earthly parent? 
Cross-examined —You, wiiness, 
are a parent. Could you drown 
all your children, as God actually 
drowned the old world? Could you 
let the stream of burning lava from 
a volcano flow over them, as God 
rained fire and brimstone out of 
heaven upon the cities of the plain? 
Could you bear to fill your house 
with perpetual sickness, and pain, 
and death, as God has made this 
world a vale of tears? Could you 
disappoint the hopes of your fami- 








|ly, and break their limbs, and put 
| them to all the varieties of death, 
as God treats the human family? 
| I, it not possible that you cannot 
judge so well what God will do, as 
he could who was the bosom coun- 
‘sellor of the Father? Do you 
know any thing about it? Our 
‘witness knows. He says, Ad/ 
things that I have heard of my Fa- 
ther I have made known unto you. 
Did you ever hear God say any 
| thing like this? What if God, wili- 
| ing to show his wrath, and to make 
his power known, endured with much 
long suffering the vessels of wrath 
fitted to destruction? Witness, 
what if it is so? can you reply a- 
gainst God? 
2d Witness —God is able to sub- 
due all things to himself, and he has 
decreed the final restoration of ali 
things It is evident that this 
view is most honourable to: God’s 
character. It also reconciles all 
the difficulties of theology. It is 
also supported by many men of the 
greatest talents. How glorious is 
the prospect, that all things will 
finally be restored, so that praise 
shall resound to God withcut a sin- 
gle discordant note throughout al! 
the created universe, 
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Cross-examined.—Do you know 
all this? Conjecture, and impres- 
sions, and imaginations, are not 
what we want upon this trial. It 
is too solemn a case to go upon 
uncertainties. We want your evi- 
dence, not your opinions. Do you 
know any thing of all this? Did 
you ever see a person who died 
without a Christian hope, restored 
afterwards to the love of God?— 
That infidel who died with the hor- 
ror of despair depicted on his coun- 
tenance, and the blasphemies of 
hell rolling from his tongue—did 
you follow him down to the re- 
sions of punishment, and see him 
tormented in that flame, and see 
his obstinacy gradually relent, un- 
til his whole soul was subdued to 
love, and all his corruptions were 
burned up; and then did you see 
an angel of mercy, in those dark 
abodes, apply a healing balin to 
his wounds, cloathe him in white 
raiment, and bear him back across 
that great gulf, into Abraham’s 
bosom? Our witness knows.. Do 
you know? Are you certain?— 
Jesus Christ is positive, that they 
zo away into everlasting fiunish- 
meni. 

3d Witness.—Every wicked per- 
son has hell enough in his own bo- 
He suffers everlasting fire 


som. 
every time he does wrong. And 
that is his punishment. So that 


when he dies, he will go direct to 
heaven. 

Cross-examined.—Are you sure 
that this inward suffering is as 
much as sin deserves from a holy 
God? Do you know that it is al- 
ways exactly proportioned to guilt? 
If a humble Christian actually 
suffers more fur being cold and 
formal in his secret devotions, than 
a proBigate does for cheating his 


neighbour, and getting drunk, and. 


blaspheming his God, is that equal 
punishment? But leaving argu- 
ment, what do you know about it? 
Have you ever seen any of these 
Vor. VIIE.....No. 17.—101] 
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wicked persons die in their sins, 
and go immediately where Jesus 
Christ is? Did you see the mock- 
ers of the old world all glorified 
with God in heaven, while Noah 
was tossing about and buffeting 
the waves in the ark? Did the 
smoke which rose up from the ci- 
ties of the plain, waft the souls of 
its polluted inhabitants up to glo- 
ry? Were you present when that 
man who died in a drunken fit, ap- 
peared in the courts above, to take 
possession of an inheritance in the 
kingdom of heaven? Has God as- 
sured you that every murderer 
hath eternal life? Did you mark 
the course by which Tardy, the 
pirate and suicide, winged his way 
to paradise? Have you ever walk- 
ed the golden streets, and seen 
murderers and their victims, ty- 
rants and their oppressed subjects, 
persecutors and saints, hypocrites 
and honest men, basking in that 
ineffable light, and hymning the 


praises of boundless love? Do 
you know? 
Here the evidence closes. And 


now every reader is under obliga- 
tions equal to the most solemn 
oath, to give a true and impartial 
sentence. Is it true or false, that 
a part of mankind will suffer ever- 
lasting punishment? If there is 
not any reasonable ground of doubt 
that Jesus Christ has testified tru- 
ly, intelligently, consistently, and 
impartially, you are bound to say, 
TRUE. 

If it was as likely to be true, that 
the yellow fever was in a place, as 
it is that the wicked will go into 
everlasting fire, would you go 
there? If it was as likely that you 
would lose your life by sleeping in 
your bed to-night, as itis that you 
will lose your soul unless you be- 
come a Christian, would you dare 
to sleep? LEGULEIUS. 
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A BEAUTIFUL GARDEN. 


At a late anniversay of the Ho- 
lywell-Mount Sunday School, Eng- 
land, the children were addressed 
by the Rev. A. Fletcher, A. M. 
who, in the course of his remarks, 
introduced the following illustra- 
tion:—“If himself and the indi- 
viduals present were travelling on 
the continent, and were to see a 
garden with 170 plants in it, each 
worth more than 10,0002. what 
would they think of such a nurse 
ry? He had seen a plant of that 
value at Versailles, an orange tree, 
which was a great many years of 
age. But he would introduce 
them to a far more interesting 
character. Here were 170 plants, 
each of which was more valuable 
than a world. The little boy who 
first recited a hymn, if he were put 
in the scale with the world, with 
all its glory and its wealth, would, 
in a moral point of view, far out- 
weigh it; placed by its side, he 
would appear much more valua- 
bie.” 


From the Vermont Chronicle. 
‘The house was not built, and the 


man was DEAD!” 

Not long since, I was listening 
to a lecture from one who had 
been a herald of the cross, in 
which he was labouring to set 
forth in something near its true 
colours, the danger of putting off 
a preparation for death till an in- 
definite future? For this purpose 
he repeatedly rallied all his pow- 
ers of reason and eloquence, (which 
by the way, were by no means in- 
different,) and discovered an un- 
common degree of feeling and of 
deep concern for the safety of his 
hearers. : 

Some of the first years of his 
ministerial labours he had been 
employed as a missionary, and had 
laboured with uncommon success 








in the destitute places, and among 
the early settlements of the West. 
He had acquired the art of chain- 
ing his hearers to their seats by 
expressing only what he felt; and 
seldom, if ever, did he fail of seiz- 
ing at the right time and setting 
forward in the most perfect order, 
those incidents and circumstances 
which are familiar to almost every 
one. An anecdote was scarce ever 
wanting to illustrate his subject. 

Having carried his hearers along 
with him to a very high pitch of 
feeling, in endeavouring to show 
them the snare that every man 
lays for his own soul when he ven- 
tures to delay what he dares not 
abandon, he begged permission to 
relate a short anecdote. He com- 
menced by saying, “I was once, 
while a missionary to the West, 
employed for a short time in one 


| particular neighbourhood, and had 





preached several times at the 
house of one who seemed to be the 
principal man among them, and 
who, if I mistake not, possessed 
some influence over the whole. It 
was soon very evident that the Spi- 
rit of God was convincing many 
that they were in want of the one 
thing needful; and among the rest, 
methought the man of the house 
discovered some signs of being a 
little uneasy; he acted as ifhe were 
seeking rest and found none. 


“T seized the first opportunity that 
presented itseif, of conversing with 
him; and soon learned he was of 
that numerous class of communi- 
ty, of which my hearers this night 
are a small part, who only suc- 
ceeded in persuading themselves 
to postpone the great change of 
character, the preparation for 


death, by promising themselves it 
shall be attended to before long.— 
In his endeavours to keep his hold 
on his sins and put off ‘for this 
time, the labour of coming to 
Christ, he ran behind every thing, 
'}made use of every thing asa re- 
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fuge, that an active and vigorous 
imagination could suggest.’ With 
the weapon of eternal truth I fol- 
lowed hard after him, and at last 
drove him from his last resort.— 
He discovered that I saw great 
uneasiness in him, and immediate- 
ly rose from his seat and walked 
to his door; he stood a short time 
without turning or speaking. At 
length, he said, ‘Mr. B , step 
this way.’ I rose and went to the 
door. ‘Do you see,’ said he, ‘that 
beautiful building spot there?’ Ian- 
swered him, yes. ‘As soonas I am 
able,’ added he, ‘I intend to build 
me a good house there, and then I 
will attend to the subject of religion 
and not before.” TVYhe three last, 
words he pronounced with the ut- 
most difficulty, and seemed as if 
he would have choaked before 
they were articulated. I turned 
from him without adding a sen- 
tence; and in a day or two after, 
left the place. 

Two or three years after this, I 
passed through the same neigh- 
bourhood; I saw the house was not 
yet built: I stopped and made in- 
quiry for the man—dut he was 
DEAD!” T. M. H. 








POETRY. 


MESSIAH’S ADVENT. 
BY REV. H. H. MILMAN, 


‘“‘He came unto his own and his own re- 
ceived him not.”’—[St. John, i. 11. 


He came not in his people’s day, 

Of miracle and might, 

When awestruck nations owned their 
sway, 

And conquest crowned each fight,— 
When nature’s self with wonder saw 
Her ancient power, her boasted law, 

To feeble man give way— 

The elements of earth and heaven, 
For Israel stayed—for Judah riven! 


Pillar and cloud Jehovah gave, 
High emblems of his grace, 
And claye the rock, and smote the wave, 
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Moved mountains from their place; 
But-jndgment was with mercy blent— 
In thunder was the promise sent— 

Fierce lightning veiled his face, 
The jealous God—the burning law— 
Were all the chosen people saw. 


Behold them—pilgrim tribes no more 
The promised land their own, 

And blessings theirs of sea and shore, 
To other realms unknown. 

From age to age a favoured line 

Of mighty kings and seers divine, 
A temple and a throne. 

Not then, but in their hour of shame, 

Woe, want, and weakness—then “He 

came.” 


Not in the earthquake’s rending force, 
Not in the blasting fire, 

Not in the strong wind’s rushing course, 
Came He their soul’s desire! 

Forerunners of his coming these, 

Proclaiming over earth and seas, 
As God, his might and ire:— 

The still, small voice,—the hovering 

dove, 
Proved him Messiah—spoke him Jove! 


Of life the way, of light the spring, 
Eternal, undetiled, 

Redeemer, Prophet, Priest, and King— 
Yet came he as a child! 

And Zion’s favoured eye grown dim, 

Knew not her promised Lord in him, 
The lowly and the mild! 

She saw the manger and the tree, 

And scornful cried,—‘“Cau this be He!” 

Amulet for 1827. 


From the Boston Centinel. 

I know of no anecdote in history, not 
even the “et tu Brute!” calculated to take 
a deeper hold on the feelings than that 
of the unfortunate astronomer Bailly.— 
Without sufficient clothing to protect 
him from the cold and rain, he was led 
to the place of execution with circum: 
stances of peculiarignominy. Perceiv- 
ing him to tremble, the executioner 
sneeringly said, “Tu trembles, Bailly, "— 
he calmly but contemptuously replied; 


| have not degraded the sentiment by the 
following application to it. 


* “You tremble, Bailly!’ “Yes, but 





’tis with the cold.” 


“Qui, mais, c’est du froid/’”’* 1 hope 
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784 ON THE DEATH OF BISHOP KEMP. DEC. 


THE DYING CHRISTIAN. 


You tremble, Christian! Yes, the strength 
Is ebbing from my frame; 

The feeble body sinks at length 
To earth from whence it came. 





You tremble, Christian! Yes, at thought 
Of children I must leave; | 
Of snares for youth with danger fraught, | 
And traitors who deceive. 


You tremble, Christian! see the tears 
Suffusing yonder cheek, 

For her this heart is filled with fears 
No utterance can speak, 


You tremble much! Ah, yes, for now 
The Autumn wind of death 

Is gently shaking life’s last bough, 
Whose leaf shall feel its breath. 


How peaceful, Christian, you have pass- 
ed 
To realms to us unknown! 
No cloud of fear by doubt was cast 
To shade the soul ere flown. 


Farewell then, Christian; yet *tis vain 
To say tarewell to one 

To whom the change at death is gain, 
His cares, his pains are done. 


Bestow, thou Source of life and light, 
This blessed faith on all, 
Before the soul shall sink in night, 


The failing bedy fall. 


May nature only feebly fail, 
Nor fears our faith appal, 

When death’s dim shades the soul assail, 
Which shortly shroud us all. 


[From the Episcopal Watchman-} 
ON THE DEATH OF BISHOP KEMP, 


Sleep’st thou, blest leader in the host of 
God, 


So deep in thy calm bed?—Peace is | 


not made 





Between thy King, and he who lifts his 
rod 
Upon the world’s high places, Hast 
thou laid 
Thine armour down so soon beneath yon 
silent shade. 


Firm wert thou for the truth, and on thy 


| 
| 
' 
H 
i 


Through meekness overcame. Why 
didst thou yield _ 

The battle thus, and bow thine head 
so low? 

Father in God! for thee sad tears of an- 

guish flow. 


A whisper’d voice was on the autumn 
gale, 

And he, at whose cold breath the 
mightiest bow, 

Whose summons turn the cheek of man 
so pale, 

Stood at thy side in majesty,—and 
thou 

Didst clasp his hand in thine, with 

blanch’d yet placid brow. 


The Church doth mourn,-—-for thou didst 
wisely guide 
Her trusting flock toward that celesti- 


al clime 
Where winter dare not come, or blight 
abide 
And still thy faith, mid all the ills of 
time, 


Fix’d on the eternal throne an ardent 
glance sublime. 


To change thy mitre for a heavenly 
crown, 


The gain how great!—Can lip of mor. 
tal tell 
His bliss who this dall load of flesh lay. 
down, 
Among the patriarchs and the saints 
to dwell 


Where the full tide of praise throug 
deathless years shall swell? 


wwe 
—— 


A MOTHER TO HER DEAD INFANT 

Sweet, lovely infant—pure as mountail, 
snow, 

Still must I gaze on thee—I cannot go! 

Still must [ look upon that marble brow, 

So fair, so passionless, so tranquil now. 

Who that beholds thy heaven-reflected 
face, 

That matchless form, with all its name 
less grace, 

Can bear the thought, that beauty, bright 
as heaven, 

Must to the deep dark vault of death be 
given! 

Still on my bosom rest thy lovely head, 

[ cannot lay thee in the earth’s cold bed! 

But, ah! that face!—that calm, unearthly 
face, 





shield 
Was His devise, who every angry foe 


a 


Chides murm’ring thoughts;—1 must not 
give them place! 
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Receive, O Grave! with all thy with’ring 


blight, 

That form of beauty and that face of 
light. 

And though my tender love, and wake. 
ful eye, 


No more may watch the place where 
thou dost lie, 

Thy Saviour, God, will guard thy pre- 
cious dust, 

Till the Archangel’s trump shall wake 
the just. 

Then shalt thou rise, a thing of life and 


light, 

Than ere on earth thou wert more pure 
and bright; 

And on an angel’s wing thou’lt soar 
away, 

To meet thy mother in the realms of 
day! E. 


THE TOKEN. 
The publisher of this little volume, is 


S. G. Goodrich, Esq. of Boston: In res- 
pect to size, it compares very well with 








the Forget-Me-Not and Atlantic Souve- 
nir; but the style of execution is in al- | 
most every respect inferior. This is at | 
least true of the external dress, the | 
plates, and the poetry; items of no little 

importance in a work of this kind. In | 
respect to the engravings, however, we | 
must make an exception in favour cf the | 
“Emblematical Titlepage,” the design | 
of which is exquisite, and the engraving | 
respectable. “The Twins” is also a 

happy performance. 

“The Token” differs from the Souve- 
nir and Forget-Me-Not, in embracing a 
larger proportion of prose pieces; and 
we believe we may add, that they are 
generally of a higher character- The 
Committee on awarding the premium, 
have given the preference, we perceive, 
to ‘Some Passages in the Life of an Old 
Maid;” a decision with which we are 
not disposed to quarrel, since, as we 
honestly confess, we have not found 
time to read them all. But the poetry 
we have examined a little more careful- 
ly; and the result of our remarks is, that 
there is scarcely a poetical performance 
in the work, which possesses first rate 
excellence. The premium was divided 
between the author of “The Soldier’s 
Widow,” and “Connecticut River,”—N, 
Pp. Willis, Esq. of Boston, and Mrs. 
Sigourney, of Hartford. The latter bears 
some resemblance, in kind, to Gold- 








smith’s Deserted Village; but as it is ra- 
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ther long, we shall not find room for it 
now. Que of the prettiest pieces be- 
sides these two, is “The death of the 
Year,” which is given below. 


THE SOLDIER’S WIDOW. 
Wo for my vine clad home! 
That it should ever be so dark to me, 
With its bright threshold, and its whis- 
pering tree ! 
That I should ever come, 
Fearing the lonely echo of a tread 
Beneath the roof-teee of my glorious 
dead ! 


Lead on! my orphan boy! 
Thy home is not so desolate to thee— 
And the low shiver in the linden tree 
May bring to thee a joy; 
But oh, how dark is the bright home be- 
fure thee, 
To her who with a joyous spirit bore 
thee! 


Lead on! for thou art now 
My sole remaining helper. God hath 
spoken, 
And the strong heart I lean’d upon is 
broken; 
And I have seen his brow, 
The forehead of my upright one, and 
just, 
Trod by the hoof of battle to the dust. 


He will not meet thee there, 
Who blest thee at the eventide, my son‘ 
And when the shadows of the night 
steal on, 
He will not call to prayer. 
The lips that melted, giving thee to 
God, 
Are in the icy keeping of the sod ! 


Aye, my own boy! thy sire 
Is with the sleepers of the valley cast, 
And the proud glory of my life hath past 
With his high glance of fire. 
Wo that the linden and the vine should 
bloom, 
And a just man be gather’d to the tomb! 


Why—bear them proudly, boy! 
It is the sword he girded to his thigh— 


‘It is the helm he wore in victory— 


And shall we have no joy ? 
For thy green vales, Oh Switzerland, he 
died !— 
I will forget my sorrow in my pride ! 


THE DEATH OF THE YEAR. 
’Tis morning; we have seen a glorious, 
sight, 
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When the pale twinkling stars began to 
die, E 

And the fair sun came up in youthful 
might, 

To spread his banner in a cloudless sky; 

Joy was around him; murmuring winds 
came by, 

Breathing of life and freshness; every 
sound 

Of love and joy rose on them wild and 
high; 

F’en sorrow, with such scenes of glad- 
ness round, 

Felt her cold, burden’d heart stir with a 
lighter bound. 


*Tis morn; but where's the morning’s 
beauty now? 

Clouds of portentous shade have quench- 
ed the sun, 

And hang upon the pillar’d mountain’s 
brow, 

Where the deep howling tempest is be- 

un; 

Tie arm of winter’s power once more 
has won | 

its empire over earth; cold, bleak winds 
roar | 

Through naked forests; streams are 
dashing on 

In fearful strength, and -wailing sounds | 
deplore 

The wreck of those bright things, that 





‘Tis noon; no cloud is on the face of 
heaven; 

Yetin his mid-day height the sun does 
glow 

With setting paleness, and no life is giv- 
en 

lo earth or air; no fragrant blossoms 
throw 

Their sweetness o’er the fields; no bree- 
zes blow; 

And there is not a breath of sound to 
cheer 

The wanderer’s way, save the cold riv- 
er’s flow, 

Or falling of a leaf, now pale and sere, 

The sad memoriat of a fading, dying year. 


charm’d so much before. | 
| 
| 
| 


Tis mournful, but withal I love it more 

Than every bright or gloomy hour be- 
side; 

For one so calm, so pensive, can restore 

Lost quietude; though tears the while 
may glide 

Down the worn cheek in spite of youth- 
ful pride, 


THE DEATH OF THE YEAR. 








So softly and so peacefully they fall; 


DEV. 


Howe’er the aching heart may wish to 
hide 

What men name weakness, it would not 
recall 

The tears, that wash away the “‘worm- 
wood and the gall.” 


Night falls on earth; the sky has nota 
star 

Of allits host; the moon looks dimly 
through 

Mist of deep boding darkness, borne 
from far 

By the chill north wind; where soft bree- 
zes blew, 

And the wild birds of summer lightly 
flew, 

That wind now wakes alone its stormy 
howl, 

—e its drops of cold and blasting 

ew, 

And keeping harmony with the fierce 
groan 

Of hungry wolf, and hooting of ill-omen. 
ed owl. 


How sad the change! decay and death 
have made 

Dark traces upon earth—the pride, the 
boast 

Of mortal beauty is all lowly laid 

In its cold grave; things, that delighted 
most, 

Have lost their brightness or themselves 
are lost; 

And those, perchance, we trusted in, are 
gone, 

Repaying all the strife and pain they 
cost, 

With hopes and expectation overthrown, 

And leaving woes, which, but for them, 
we ne’er had known. 


Yet weep ye not; for things so vain, so 
frail, 

It were unwise to mourn; but still they 
speak 

A solemn language, and it may avail 

Thy erring spirit much to go and seek 

Its meaning: they will tell how poor, 
how weak, 

How frail thou art; that soon the mighty 
storm 

Will gather o’er thee bitter, cold and 
bleak, 

Will shower ruin on thy lovely form, 

And make thee what no genial suns may 
wake or warm. 


Oh, canst thou stand upon the opening 
grave, 
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And feel the trembling earth give way, 
and feel 

That thou art sinking, with no arm to 
save, 

And not a shuddering horror o’er thee 
steal? 

Oh, do those lonely church-yard flowers 
conceal 

Nothing, at thought of which thou ’rt 
wont to quake? 


" 
If unto this thy heart can set its seal, « 


I call thee blest; when the last morn 
shall break, 

To everlasting joy and bliss thou shalt 
awake, 


Thou shalt awake; if heaven had not 
declared 

hat man is more than mortal, earth 

., might tell 

he glorious truth; I saw when ruin 
spared 

Nought, that was beautiful; the flowers 
fell, 

he leaves wither’d: yes, I heard the 
knell 








Of dying nature, and in sadness mourn’d 

Over her grave; but soon she broke the 
spell 

That bound her, soon the fires, that 
slumber’d, burn’d 

Anew, and all her joy and loveliness re- 
turn’d. 


Thus shalt thou rise, and life shall be 
renew’d 

With more than former power in thy 
frame: 

The burial earth shall not on thee be 
strew’d 

Again, that life shall be a deathless 
flame, 

Forever, save in growing’ strength, the 
same. 

O, strive then, that thy glorious lot may 
be, 

Within the book of life to find thy name; 

For earth and heaven declare aloud to 
thee, 

Thy fate is linked to dark and dread 
eternity. 

NM. ¥. Observer. 





Literary and Philosophical Xntelligence. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 

We learn from a notice in the Ohio 
State Journal, that the Synod of Ohio, 
at their late meeting in Zanesville, pass- 
ed a resolution for the establishment of 
a Theological Seminary within their 
bounds. ‘The plan of the Institution, so 
far as it has been formed, contemplates 
the appointment of one Professor only 
at present, but others may be appointed 
when the number of the students and 
the funds of the Seminary shall justify 
the measure. It is expected that a 
Literary Institution will be connected 
with the Theological. The Seminary 
is located at Columbus, and Rev. Dr. 
Hoge, of that place, has been appointed 
Professor. Its operations are to com- 
mence in October, 1828. Presbyterians 
in the western country will soon have in 
operation five Theological Seminaries; 
one at Maryville, Tennessee, established 
some years since by the Synod of Ten- 
nessee; one at Alleghany Town, Penn- 
sylvania, established by the General As- 
sembly; one at Danville, Ky. established 
by the Synod of Kentucky, and connect- 
ed with the Centre College; one at 
Hudson, Ohio, established by the Synod 
of the Western Reserve; and one at Co- 








lumbus, the seat of Government of the 
State of Ohio, established by that Synod. 

Other denominations have their Theo- 
logical Seminaries: the Associate Church, 
one in Weston, Penn.; the Episcopalians, 
one at Gambier, Ohio, in connexion with 
Kenyon College; the Cumberland Pres- 
byterians, one in the lower parts of Ken- 
tucky; the Baptists, one at Rock Spring, 
Illinois; the Methodists, one in connex- 
ion with Augusta College, Ky.; and one 
in connexion with Madison College, at 
Uniontown, Penn. Some of these are 
yet in their infancy. here may be 
others of which we possess no know- 
ledge. The exertions of all these de- 
nominations to establish Theological Se- 
minaries, show that they consider edu- 
cation as a necessary qualification to 
ministers of the gospel.—[ Pittsburg Rec. 


Dress of Children.—Is there any resa- 
son, aside from fashion, why the dress of 
children should be so contrived as te 
leave naked their arms, shoulders, and 
upper part of the chest? If there be 
none in favour of this custom, there are 
reasons, and serious ones too, against it: 

That leaving these parts uncovered is 
uncomfortable to the individual, any one 
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may be convinced by making the expe- 
riment upon himself. Let him leave his 
arms and the upper half of his chest ex- 
posed to the variations of temperature 
during the waking hours of alinost any 
one day; and if, on trial, his feelings com- 
pel him to restore to those parts their 
usual covering, let him have compassion 
enough on the children under his care 
to furnish them with a similar protection 
against the vicissitudes of the weather. 

But the objection on the score of com- 
fort is not the greatest one. ‘This mode 
of dressing is also detrimental to health. 
The state of the lungs and other internal 
organs, greatly depends upon the state 
of the skin: and isin no way more often 
disordered, than by any cause which in- 
terrupts the due process of insensible 
perspiration mthe latter. In tropical 
countries this fashion might be tolerated 
withimpunity. Butin ours, and espe- 
cially in the New-England states, where 
the temperature of the atmosphere 
sometimes varies fifteen or twenty de- 
erees in the course of a few hours, it is 
entirely out of place. If such as have 
arrived to years of discretion will hazard 
their lives by conforming to the absurdi- 
ties of fashion, the worst is their own; 
but to impose this kind of penance upon’ 
young children, merely to gratify the 
pride of parents, is cruel,—-is inexcusa- 
le.—[ Conn. Journal. 


Entomolozy.—There is in Livonia a 
vare insect, which is met with only in the 
most northern countries, and the very 
existence of which has for a long time 
been doubted. Itis the furia infernalis, 
described by Linnaeus in the new Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Upsal. This in- 
sect is so small that it is very difficult to 
distinguish it with the naked eye. In 
warm weatlier, it fallsupon persons from 
the air, and its bite produces a swelling 
which becomes mortal, unless prompt 
remedies be applied. During the hay 
harvest, other insects called meggar, are 
equally injurious to men and beasts.— 
They are of the size of a grain of sand. 
At sunset they appearin great numbers, 
descend in a perpendicular line, pierce 
the strongest linen, and cause an itch- 
ing with pustules which become danger- 
ous. They occasion swellings in the 
throats of cattle which inhale them, and 
die unless speedily assisted. The cure 
consists in a fumigation of flax, produc- 
ing a violent cough.-—[ Literary Gazette. 


Prevention af starvation hu the use of 
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the Stomach Pump.—A gentleman of this 
‘;town had a paralytic shock on the 
| morning of the 18th inst. which so af- 
i fected the muscles of deglutition that 
| he was wholly unable to swallow either 
| solid or liquid food. He remained al- 
| most three days and nights in this state. 
The physician in attendance fearing that 
| his patient would famish before the pow- 
4, er of swallowing could be restored, de- 
-termined to use the stomach pump, if 
one could be procured, for the purpose 
of conveying food into his stomach. He 
sent to Dr. John D. Fisher, of Boston, 
(who recently brought one of these im- 
portant instruments from Paris,) to con- 
sult with him in the case. And we are 
happy to learn that they succeeded per- 
fectly. A quantity of broth was thrown 
into the stomach of the patient, with 
great ease to the operators, and without 
pain to himself. He has been fed twice 
a day, by the same method, ever since: 
thus escaping the horrid death of starva- 
tion by the use of this ingenious ma- 
chine.—[Dedham Reg. 


|| 


The Burning Cliff near Weymouth.— 
From a very interesting account of this 
phehomenon, published by Mr. Harvey, 
engineer, it appears to be ascertained 
that the cliff is principally composed of 
pyrites, bituminous coal, alum-stone, and 
cornu ammonis; and that there are 
streams of water running into these mix- 
ed materials. It is well known, he ob- 
serves, that these materials invariably 
generate subterraneous fire by their own 
spontaneous action. On the 24th of last 
month, some men were employed in ex- 
cavating the south side of the cliff, about 
49 feet above the sea-beach; they remov- 
ed a frontage of about seven feet in 
width, averaging four feet in height, and 
six feet in length, inwards: the contents 
consisted of lime and alum-stone, inter- 
mixed with the dark bituminous earth 
which was smoking at the time of remo- 
val. The men then came to stone and 
stone-coal, and quarried out about four 
feet inwards, three feet high, and two 
feet wide; a few sparks of fire fell from 
the stones, &c. on being shook with the 
tools; the men lighted their pipes, and 
several gentlemen their segars, from the 
same. On the following day, the exca- 
vaturs resumed their work, abuut three 
feet to the westward of the previous 
day’s work, leaving a stone partition or 
pillar of about three feet square between 
the twoexcavations. The extent of this 
opening was about seven feet in height, 
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and the width of frontage, five feet; the 
length inwards, about nine feet. At the 
inner part of the first five feet they came 
to fire, which blazed at the top, bottom, 
and sides. The excavation was con 
tinued in the fiery substances for the 
last four feet, when, after removing 
about five cubical yards of red hot ma- 
terials, they were obliged to desist, in 
the presence of many bystanders. The 
fire, from the mass of materials removed 
out of the cavern, was seen blazing from 
the Esplanade, Weymouth, by a great 
concourse of persons, and which produc- 
ed a striking and singular effect. 
English Paper. 


The Egyptian Year.—It appears that 
the first people that formed themselves 
into states after the deluge, gave only to 
their year 360 days. The Egyptians 
soon perceived that this year was short- 
er than the revolution of the sun; they 
therefore prolonged it by five more days, 
which they added to the end of the 
twelve months, without making a part 
of either of them. In Egypt each of 
these days received the name of one of 
their divinities. But the Egyptians still 
saw that their year was yet too short, and 
that it was necessary to add a day more 
to every four years, in order to make it 
correspond with the movement of the 
sun; but, from religious scruples, they 
would not calculate among the other 
days, this sixth added day, in order that 
the commencement of their year should 
be definite. Thus, each day of the year 
was sanctified successively by fetes and 
rejoicings, which happened in the course 
of a cyle of 1,460 days, It was not until 
the time of Augustus that they adopted 
the Julien vear, and they made it com- 
mence in the month of August; twelve 
gods presided over the twelve months. 
‘They divided the year also into 36 parts, 
of 10 days each, and placed each of these 
divisions under the protection of inferior 
divinities. These genii or spirits were 


called Decans Impecteurs, or watchers | 


over portions of time of 10 days; they 
had their names, and particular functions 
allotted to them, and their astrologers 
attributed to them the most extensive 
influence over diseases and health. It 
has been supposed by some, that the 
Egyptians divided their year into 36 
parts, after the divisions of their countty,’ 
which was divided into 36 Nomes, or 
governments. The lucky and unlucky, 
or happy and unhappy days, formed a 
part of the religions of the ancient Egyp- 
Vor. VIII......No. 17.—102. 
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tians. They observed them with the 
utmost exactness, and itis from them 
the superstition of lucky and unlucky 
days arose, which the councils had great 
difficulty to abolish. ‘hey are still in- 
dicated in the calenders of the 9th cen- 
tury, and the influence of them has de- 
scended to our own times, as we fre- 
quently see among certain classes of 
people. 

Egyptian names of the months:—1. 
Troph, beginning 29th Aug.—signal of 
the opening year—time of the vintage. 
2. Paophi, beginning 29th Sept.—the 
equinox—time of fishing. 3. Athyr, 
beginning 29th Oct.—cessation of the 
Nile’s overflow. 4. Choiac, beginning 
29th Nov.—month of flowers and ver- 
dure. 5. Vybi, beginning 29th Dec.— 
the sun ripens the seed—the annual elec- 
tion of magistrates. 6. Muhyr, begin- 
ning 29th Jan.—the sea becomes navi- 
gable. 7. Phammoth, beginning 29th 
Feb.—the month of spring. 8. Phar- 
muthi, beginning March-—harvest. 9. 
Pachon, beginning April—the sun in his 
greatest force—the midsummer of E- 
gypt. 10. Payni, beginning May—sa- 
viour or gathering of fruits. 11., Epiphi, 
beginning June—grapes ripen. 12. 
Mesori, beginning July—the Arabian and 
Hebrew name of Egypt. 

Lon. Journal of Arts and Sciences. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS: 

Review of tracts published by the A- 
merican Unitarian Association. First 
published in the Christian Magazine. 
8vo. pp 62. Boston. 

A Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Intwo Volumes. By Moses 
Stuart, Associate Professor of Sacred 
Literature in the Theol. Sem. at Ando- 
ver. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 288. 

The Apocalypse of St. John, or Pro- 
phecy of the Rise, Progress, and Fall of 
the Church of Rome; the Inquisition; the 
Revolution of France; the Universal War; 
and the Final Triumph of Christianity; 
being a new interpretation. By the Rev, 
George Croly, A. M. H., R.S.L. New 
York: Carvills. 

Rev. Mr. Mclivaine, in answer to the 
Rev. Henry U. Onderdonk, D.D. New 
York: John P. Haven. 

Personal Narrative of the First Voy- 
age of Columbus to America: from a 
Manuscript recently discovered in Spain. 
8vo. pp. 303. Boston: Thomas B. Wait 
& Son. 1827. 

A Defence of “our Fathers,” of the 
Original Organization of the Methodist 
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Episcopal Church, against the Rev. 
Alexander M’Caine, and others, with 
historical and critical notices of early A- 
merican Methodism. By John Emory. 
Travels in North America, in the years | 
1780-81-82. By the Marquis De Chas- 
tellux. Translated from the French, by 
an English Gentleman, with notes by 
the translator. 8vo. pp. 416. New York: 
White, Gallaher & White. 1827. 
Messrs. Hilliard, Gray, Little & Wil- 
kins, of Boston, have published there, in 
a very handsome octavo volume, Surgeon 
Paxton’s I/lustrations of Natural Theolo- 
gy, with descriptive letter-press. The 
engravings were executed at /endleton’s 
lithographic establishment, from Swet?’s | 
designs, and they reflect the highest cre- 
dit on the artist. Independently of the 
intrinsic value of the book, it has signal 
claims on public patronage as a mechan- | 
ical specimen. ‘he merit and scope of | 
Paley’s Natural Theology are sufficiently | 
known. The anatomical descriptions | 
which he introduces are with difficulty | 
understood without the aid of graphic re- | 
presentation. These illustrative plates, | 
sketched by an eminent anatomist, give | 
facility and much additional interest to) 
the study of Paley’s ingenious and con-_ 
clusive demonstrations of the agency and | 
wisdom of the Deity inthe structure of) 
animal organs. —[Vational Gazette. | 


Mr. Grigg, bookseller, Philadel., has 
just published a handsome edition, (be- | 
ing the third), well bound, of Dr. Rush’s | 
celebrated Medical Inquiries and Obser- 
vations on the Diseases of the Mind.— 
This work is valuable and highly interest- 
ing furintelligent readers of every profes- 
sion; it is replete with curious and acute 
remarks, both medical and metaphysical, 
and deserves particular praise for the 
terseiess of its diction. 

The second (octavo) volume of the 
Memoirs of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania has been recently pub- 
lished.--[ J. 

Tracts. —The Editor of the Church 
Register is now editing a series of 
Tracts, being the lesser works of some 
of the best divines of the English Church, 
to correspond with the edition of ‘Jones’ 
Essay on the Church,’ so that any three 
or more of them may be bound together 
in a volume, for which purpose titlepa- 
ges for the series will accompany every 
third or fourth Tract. 

They will be carefully revised; and 
such parts of each as are of merely local 








application, will be omitted, but no ad- 





ditions or alterations of the sense will be 
made. Notes will be added where they 
may appearto be needed. A summary 
notice of the respective authors will ac- 
company each. 

The series, as far as at present deter- 
mined on, will consist of the following, 
and they will be published in the order 
named. But the list will, if suitable en- 
couragement be given, be much extend- 
ed. ‘They will be disposed of by the 
publisher, only by the hundred or do- 
zen, and at the prices named. 

‘Jones’ Essay on the Church.’ Price 
#10 per 100, $1 25 per dozen. 

“* ‘Jones’ Essay on the Church,’ said 
Bishop Horsley in a charge to the Cler- 
gy of Rochester, “cannot have too wide 
a circulation.” 

‘Archbishop King on the Inventions of 
Men in the Worship of God.’ $16 per 
100, $1 75 per dozen. 

“This in a surprising manner,” says 
Calamy in his Life of Baxter, “turns that 
argument against the dissenters, which 
they had so often urged against the es- 
tablished Church.” 

‘Dr. Waterland’s Regeneration, stated 
and explained according to Scripture 
and Antiquity, with a summary view of 
the Doctrine of Justification.’ Price 
$1 75 per dozen, $16 per 100. 

‘Law’s Two Letters to Hoadly, Bishop 
of Bangor’ Price $1 75 per dozen, 
$16 per i00. 

“Incomparable for truth of argument, 
brightness of wit, and purity of English, 
and honoured with the highest admira- 
tion at their first appearance.” 

‘Leslie on Deism, and on the qualifi- 
cations necessary to administer the Sa- 
craments.’ Price $2 per dozen, $17 50 
per 100. 

“The Champion of Christianity will 
do well neither to disdain ‘nor neglect 
such arms as Leslie has prepared for 
him; of which time has not injured the 
temper, nor use taken off the edge.” 

[ Christian Obs, 

‘Dr. Isaac Barrow’s Doctrine of the 
Sacraments.’ Price 75 cents per dozen, 
and $6 per 100. 


‘Dr. T. G. Taylor's Answer to the 
Question, Why are you a Churchman?’ 
Price $1 per dozen, and $7 50 per 100. 

Persons desirous of any number of 
either or all of these Tracts, not less than 
one dozen, may have them forwarded to 
their address, on remitting the price a- 
bove mentioned, to the Editor of the 
Church Register, or to Jasren Hanvrne, 
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Printer, Philadelphia, post-paid. As the 
object of the Editor is merely to extend 
the circulation of these works, and as 
the price is simply sufficient to pay cost 
and charges, this condition is indispen- 
sable. 


Ecclesiastical Register of New Eng- 
Jand.—Henry Davidson, Esq. P. M. of 
Waldo, Me. is collecting materials for a 
Register of the Churches and Ministers 
of the religious denominations in the 
New England States. The Register is 
intended to contain correct information 
on each of the following particulars: 

1. Date of the organization of each 
church of every denomination, distin- 
guishing them from each other by ap- 
propriate letters. 

2. Names of the first and of each suc- 


ceeding settled minister in each church, |; 


with the date oftheir ordination or in- 
stallation. 

3. Date of the dismission or death of 
such ministers, distinguishing the for- 
mer from the latter, and adding the age 
of those who continued in their pastoral 
office till their decease. 

4. Dates of the revivals which have 
occurred, and number of converts added 
to each church in consequence. 

5. Number of members of each church 
in 1810. 

6. Number of members of each church 
January 1, 1828. 

7. Name of the college where each 
minister received his college education. 

8. In cases where ministers have been 
re-settled, the names of the towns will 
be added, with the time of their re-set- 
tlement, if known. 

The compiler is aware that there are 
difficulties in the way of obtaining full 
and complete information on all the par- 
ticulars stated above; and he earnestly 
requests Ministers of the Gospel, Clerks 
of Churches, Stewards of Methodist Con- 
ferences, and others who feel an interest 
in the undertaking, to communicate to 
him in the month of January, 1828, cor- 
rect information as above, respecting 
the Churches with which they are con- 
nected. 

The information received will be pla- 
ced in the form of 2 schedule or table, 
for easy reference; and it is supposed the 
whole of New England may be thus 
brought into a pamphlet of 100 pages. 


New Works in the London Presse. 
The Memoirs of the Life of General 
Wolfe. By Robert Southey. 2 vols. 
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The Life and Opinions of John De 
Wicliffe, D. D., illustrated principally 
from his unpublished Manuscripts, with 
a Preliminary View of the Papal Sys- 
tem, and of the state of the Protestant 
Doctrine in Europe, to the commence- 
ment of the Fourteenth Century. By 
Robert Vaughan. With a Portrait, by 
E. H. Finden, from the Original Picture 
of Sir Antonio More, now Heirloom to 
the Rectory of Wicliife, Richmondshire. 
2vs. 8vo. 

This work has been composed after a 
careful examination of the numerous 
Wicliffe manuscripts in the libraries of 
Oxford and Cambridge, in the British 
Museum, Lambeth Palace, and Trinity 
College, Dublin. It is designed to pre- 
sent a complete view of the life and 
times of the Reformer; and will include 
an analysis of, and extracts from, nearly 
| the whole of his writings. 


Christopher Columbus. By Washing- 
ton [rving. 4 vols. 8vo. 
Venient annis 
Secula seris, quibus Oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet, et ingens 
Pateat tellus, Typhisque novos 
Detegat orbes, nec sit terris 
Ultime Thule. Seneca, Medea. 

The author having resided for some 
/years past in Madrid, and enjoyed ac- 
cess to the archives of the Spanish Go- 
'vernment, as well as many private libra- 
‘ries, has been enabled to weave into 
this work many curious facts hitherto 
'unknown concerning the History of Co- 
lumbus. 

Journal of a Fourth Voyage for the 
Discovery of a North-West Passage. By 
Captain William Edward Parry, R. N. 
With Plates, 4to. 

Narrative of a Second Expedition to 
explore the American Shores of the Po- 
lar Sea, from the mouth of the Macken- 
zie River, Easterly, to that of the Cop- 
permine River, from thence by Great 
Bear Lake, to Winter Quarters. By 
Doctor Richardson, accompanied by 
Lieutenant Kendall; and, from the Mac- 
kenzie River, Westerly, towards Icy 
Cape, by Captain Franklin, accompanied 
by Commander Back. Illustrated with 
Charts and various Plates, descriptive of 
Local Scenery, and the more striking 
incidents of the Expedition. 4to. 

Proceedings of the Expedition to ex- 
| plore the Northern Coast of Africa, in 
| 1821 and ’22; comprehending an ac- 
| count of the Syrtis and Cyrenaica; of 
l the ancient Cities composing the Pen- 
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tapolis, and other various existing Re- 
mains. By Captain F. W. Beechey, R. 
N., and H. W. Beechey, Esq. With 
Plates, Maps, &c. &c. 4to. 

Journal of Travels over various parts 
of India. By the Right Rev. Reginald 
Heber, late lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
With a Map, and several illustrative 
Plates, from the Author’s own Sketch- 
es. 4to. 

Journal of a Residence and Tour in 
Mexico, in the year 1826; with some 
account of the Mines of that country. 
By Captain George Lyon, R.N. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 

The Life and Adventures of Giovanni 
Finati, Native of Italy. Written by Him- 
self. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

The United States of North America, 
as they are now in their Political, Reli- 
gious, and Social Relations. 8vo. 
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The Present State of the Island of 
Sardinia. By Captain William Henry 
Smyth, R.N., K. S.S., F. R. S., F. S. 
A., and Member of the Astron. Society 
of London. With numerous Plates. 8vo. 

The Establishment of the Turks in 
Europe. An Historical Discourse. 
Post Svo. 

The Present State of Hayti (St. Do- 
mingo), with Remarks on its Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Laws, Religion, Finan- 
ces, and Population; and Observations 
illustrative of the Impracticability of pro- 
moting Cultivation in the Colonies by 
means of Free Labourers. By James 
Franklin, Esq. Post 8vo. 

Sir ‘Thomas More. _ A series of Col- 
loqnies on the Progress and Prospects 
of Society. By Robert Southey. With 
Engravings.  ‘“‘Respice, aspice, pros- 
pice.” 2 vols. 8vo. 


Meligious Kuntelligence. 


The following description of a “jour- 
ney from Cairo in Egvpt, through the 
desert to Syria,” we copy from the Mis- 
sionary Herald. Similar deseriptions 
from the East, are frequently communi- 
cated by the Missionaries to that inter- 
esting paper, and cannot fail to excite a 
lively interest in every reader in whose 
mind the names are fixed by being asso- 
ciated with his religion. These eastern 
narratives, in addition to their value as 
interesting travels, are doubly rich to the 
Christian reader, because they throw a 
flood of light upon the Scriptures. For- 
tunately for the illustration of the Bible, 
centuries produce less change in the 
manners of the people in those countries 
where the scenes of the Bible are laid, 
than is produced in the fluctuating state 
of civilized life by as many years. Cus- 
toms which prevailed when Jacob rolled 
the stone from the well to water the 
flock of Laban, prevail almost unchang- 
ed to this day; transmitted successively 
by the Idolator, the Jew, the Christian, 
and the Turk. 


JOURNEY THROUGH THE DESERT 
TO SYRIA. 


The Abyssinian having failed in 
his attempts to procure a patriarch 
soon enough to arrive in his coun- 
try before the rains commence, 








Messrs. Gobat and Kugler, toge- 
ther with Mr. Muller, one of the 
missionaries for Egypt, concluded 
to accompany me through the de- 
sert to Syria, and invited Girgis to 
vo withus. We provided for the 
journey a tent, three skins for wa- 
ter, taking care to procure such as 
had been purified by being used 
bread and rice for food, (for it was 
impossible to find meat of any 
kind in Cairo that would keep,) 
and coals fora fire to cook with on 
ihe road; we took, also, our mat- 
tresses to ride and sleep upon, and 
two mats for a floor to our tent.— 
We hired eleven camels to carry 
ourselves, our attendants, and bag- 
eage to Jaffa: and having assumed 
the oriental dress, on the 30th of 
January we set our faces towards 
the Promised Land. As we pass- 
ed out of the gate, nine camels 
more joined us, which increascd 
our cafila to twenty. 


The first day we travelled but 
four hours to a small village called 
Khanki, and there pitched our tent 
forthe night. We left the village 
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at 8, and passed, on the right, a 
large body of the pasha’s troops, 
about 10,000 in number, who were 
here learning the European mode 
of warfare, and at that moment 
were darkening the air with the 
smoke from their guns. Before 
proceeding far, we met a number 
of officers driving before them a 
company of 30 or 40 men, whom 
they had collected from the neigh- 





bouring villages, and were going 
to make soldiers. They were fol- | 
lowed at a distance by a miserable | 
looking company of females, whom 

we took to be their wives and 

children. We journeyed until | 
three, and then encamped at Bil- | 
bais, the last town before entering | 
the desert. Our direction thus | 
far had been about north-east. On | 
our right was the range of hills, 
which extends from Cairo towards 
Suez, separated from us by a tract 
of desert land; and on the left the 
valley of the Nile, which, at this 
season, is clothed with the richest 
verdure, and has the appearance 
of the most exuberant fertility. In 
some places it extended out and 
crossed our path, so that we occa- 
sionally passed through cultivated 
fields, groves of palm trees, and 
villages. I was much struck with 
the effect of artificial irrigation.— 
Wherever a well was sunk, ora 
water wheel in operation, the 
ground thus watered seemed capa- 
ble of bearing the largest crops.— 
The verdure of these gardens, 
when contrasted with -the loose 
sand of the desert, which covered 
the first foot of land that was not 
watered, produced a very pleasing 
effect. It is impossible to tell how 
large an extent of country was in 
this manner reclaimed from the 
desert, when Egypt was filled with 
inhabitants. 


At Bilbais we found a caravan 
encamped, ready to depart on the 
morrow, which we of course joined, 





for the sake of greater security. — 
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As we were in all about 200 camels, 
and perhaps half as many men, 
there was no danger of robbery 
from without; and pilfering we 
made arrangements to prevent, by 
watching, each in his turn, during 
the night. Just before sunset, a 
caravan larger than ours arrived 
and passed on towards Cairo. As 
I looked off into the desert, and 
saw them approaching, and watch- 
ed them as they passed by, I 
thought of Job in his prosperity, 
and fancied that, with these four 
or five hundred camels before me, 
I could form some idea of his 
wealth. 


We found that a considerable 
part of our caravan belonged to an 
effendi, who was travelling to 
Arish, accompanied by his haram. 
The vehicles which carried his 
wives, were such as few American 
ladies would have been willing to 
ride in. Two settees, with high 
backs, were fastened to the sides of 
a camel, so that those who sat up- 
on them should face each other, 
and the whole was covered with a 
piece of cloth loosely thrown over 
them,—a_ sort of carriage cer- 
tainly sufficiently uncomfortable 
and fatiguing, but apparently the 
only one which can now cross the 
sands and hills of the desert; 
though, in the time of Jacob, wag- 
gons seemed to have passed to and 
fro between Egypt and Syria.— 
(Gen. xlv. 19, 21.) We had our full 
proportion of the hadjis and der- 
vishes, and among the latter were 
eight or ten of uncommon sanctity, 
I suppose, in the estimation of 
Moslems. Their features were 
those of another nation, and they 
spoke a strange language. It was 
reported, that they were from In- 
dia. I noticed that they were al- 
‘most the only persons in the cara- 
van, who performed their devo- 
tions during the whole journey. 

We were eight days from Bilbais 
to Arish, and travelled, on an aver- 
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age, seven and a half hours a day. | 
Our course was nearly straight.— | 
The first day the valley of the Nile | 
on the left, and the mountains on» 
the right, gradually disappeared, 
and we travelled over an immense 
level plain of coarse sand, with 
hardly any thing in the shape of 
vegetation. Afterwards the desert. 
became uneven and hilly, and pre- | 
sented a great variety of surface | 
and prospect. As we advanced, | 
the fine moveable sand increased, 
forming little hillocks around the’ 
shrubs, and crowning the tops of ' 


the highest hills with immense | 


drifts, formed in the same man- 
ner, and exactly resembling in 
shape, the snow drifts of our own | 
country; until, at Arish, the whole 
country seemed to be made up of 
hills thus formed. Several species | 
of evergreen shrubs resembling in | 
size the common whortleberry | 
bush, find sustenance in the sands. 
of the desert, and are scattered, in 
some places more, and in others 


Jess thickly, over the whole of it. | 
Of grass I saw none, except a little 
in avery few places, growing in. 


bogs asifinswamps. It is on the 
shrubs just mentioned, that the. 
Bedouins pasture their flocks. Of 
these we saw none until the fifth | 
day; after that, many; always com- | 
posed of goats and sheep together, | 
and attended by females. 


We passed one tract of land, 
the features of which were so dis- | 
tinctly marked, as to excite con-| 
siderable curiosity. It was a sort | 
of valley, alittle lower than the | 
surrounding country, into which | 
we descended, ten and a half hours 
from Bilbais. It extends north- 
west and south-east, descending 
in the former direction, and form- 
ing a narrow valley, up which, we 
were told, the Nile occasionally 
flows to the spot where we cross- 
ed it; and in the latter direction, 
gradually ascending and widening 
‘nto an immense plain, the limits 
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of which, to the south-east, we 
could not discern. From this 
plain, the eastern extremity of 
Suez mountain (which now, for 
the first time, showed itself,) bore 
south-by-east. The soil of this 
tract was a dark mould, then 
parched by the sun, but every 
where marked with tracks of ca- 
mels, looking as if recently made 
in slippery mud. Ido not doubt, 
that water might be found in any 
part of it, by digging a few feet.— 
Indeed, after travelling upon it 
four hours and a half, we came to 
a well only 12 or 15 feet deep, but 
sufficiently copious to water the 
camels and fill the skins of the 
whole caravan, and containing the 
only sweet water we found in the 
desert, all the other wells being 
It is called 4bur Suair. 


Having seen how extensively ar- 
tificial irrigation is used in Egypt, 
I was easily persuaded that this 
whole tract might once have been 
under the highest state of cultiva- 
tion; and fragments of bricks and 
pottery, scattered here and there 
over it, showed that it had not long 
since been inhabited. Some have 
supposed this to be the part of E- 
gypt where Jacob and his posterity 
resided, and perhaps this conjecture 
is as probable as any one of the 
many that have been made. Here 
they would find a fertile soil to 
live upon, with an opportunity of 
pasturing their flocks in the sur- 
rounding desert, and would be 
separated, in a great measure, as 
it seems they were, from the other 
inhabitants of Egypt. (Gen. xlvii, 
28; xlvii, 6.) When prevented from 
taking the most frequented route 
to the eastern part of Palestine 
from this place, they would very 
naturally take that by the Red Sea. 
(Ex. xiii, 17, 18.) And if Zoan was 
then the residence of the king, as 
would seem from Ps. Ixxviil, 12, 
43, he could easily pursue them up 
this valley, and hem ‘them in on 
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the west side of the sea. 

We discovered no villages, ex- 
cept in Nahal Gaddie,* (the an- 
cient Cassium,) where we stopped 
on the fifth day. Here are many 


palm trees, and a few Bedouin. 


Arabs dwelling in most miserable 
huts made of palm leaves. A few 
scattered fragments of marble pil- 
lars show that it was once a place 
of some consequence, History in- 
forms us that Pompey the Great 
was buried here. ; 

On the morning of the seventh 
day, we descended suddenly into a 
large and perfectly level plain, 
which had evidently been, at no ve- 
ry distant period, overflowed with 
water; we followed it about two 
hours, until it opened to the sea 
shore, and on this we rode seven 
hours. The sea was so distant 
that, although the shore was per- 
fectly level, we could discern it in 
but one or two places, and only oc- 
casionally hear the sound of its 
waves. A violent and long con- 


it over the whole of this tract, and 
when it retires, avater is left in the 
lower places, which evaporates 
and deposits immense quantities 
of salt. This continued for a day’s 
journey, and formed, for long dis- 
tances, a solid pavement, on which 
we rode. At this sight, our Abys- 
sinian was much astonished, and 
remarked, in reference to the gene- 
ral use of salt in his country as a 
circulating medium, that millions 
of dollars were sleeping there.— 
That peculiar reflection of the 
ground resembling water, which 
is every where to be seen in the 
desert, appeared here very beauti- 
ful. When looking before us, the 
deception was so perfect that the 


looked exactly like islands rising 


_ * All the little villages in which there 
is water and palm trees, are called Wa- 


hal. We saw several of these the last 
days of our ride. 
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out of water, and it required an ef- 
fort to persuade one’s self that he 
was not every moment going to 
approach the sea. From this plain 
we returned up into the desert 
again, and after crossing sand hills 
for about two hours and a half, en- 
camped at Arish. 


I had thus far borne the journey 
much better than I expected. The 
principal inconveniences which f 
experienced arose from the great 
difference between the temperature 
of the night and that of the day, 
and from the want of food at pro- 
per hours, and of such a kind as I 
had been accustomed to. The low- 
est degree of temperature was 
generally each day about 45°, and 
the highest 80°; once the ther- 
mometer stood at sunrise at 39°, 
and at three o’clock at 83°. Cloth- 
ing and our tent defended us from 
the cold at night, except when we 
watched; we then found the heavy 
dews very chilly. But the heat at 


: : - ‘| mid-day was always oppressive.— 
tinued west wind, however, drives | y yS Op} 


We generally mounted our camels 
before sunrise. A bit of bread and 
butter and a cup of coffee, were 
our only refreshment before start- 
ing. We then rode without dis- 
mounting, until we stopped for the 
night. I then usually found myself 
much exhausted, and our spare 
vegetable supper, which was often 
not ready much before dark, was 
hardly sufficient to give me the 
necessary refreshment. But if at 
any time I felt any rising of discon- 
tent, I had only to go out and see 
how our camel-drivers fared, and 
it was gone at once. Their food 
was bread. The table on which 
they kneaded it, was a sheepskin 


‘with the wool on, which in the 





little eminences here and there, _day time they used for clothing, 


and in the night for a bed. Their 
oven was coals and ashes. In this 


way they baked twice a day. And 
yet these men are a hardy, strong 
race; a sufficient proof that a man’s 
strength is not always proportion- 
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ed to the quantity and quality of 
the food he eats. I found the patri- 
archal mode of dwelling in tents 
much more comfortable than I had 
anticipated. Whenour mats-were 
spread, and our beds and trunks 
arranged, our tent afforded us a 
resting place from the fatigues of 
the day, for which, I trust, we 
were truly grateful. As it respects 
water, we fared tolerably well. As 
far as Abu Suair, we used the wa- 
ter of the Nile, which we had taken 
at Cairo, and which the Egyptians 
consider the best in the world; a 
thing at which I was not surprised, 
after tasting the water of the de- 
sert, the only water they have to 
compare it with. The water from 
Abu Suair we used for drinking 
until we arrived at Arish. Indeed 
we were obliged to use but one 
skin of brackish water for any pur- 
pose, and that we took from Nahal 
Gaddie, where it is not very bad. 
As tothe mode of riding, I had the 
good fortune to choose a remarka- 
bly good camel, (or dromedary, as 
the smaller species of camel is 
generally called,) which when I had 
thrown my bed over his saddle to 
ride upon, fatigued me little more 
than a horse would have done. 

At Arish we stayed a day, to 
have bread baked for us, for we 
had just eaten the last of our bread, 
and also of our rice when we arriv- 
ed. This is a miserable, ruined 
village, with a castle, containing 
only a few hundred inhabitants.— 
The district, however, although it 
seemed to be the most barren part 
of the desert, contains about 2,000. 
The Nahal Arish is about a mile 
from the town. It isa grove of 
palm trees, and a little cultivated 
land. The only Christian in the 
town Called to see us. He has an 


* The highest recommendation they 
can give water is to say, “‘it is like the 
Bahar Nile,” (sea Nile,) or generally 
Bahar (sea) simply, for so they always 
-call the Nile. 
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office under the pasha. Here, in 
the last town of ancient Egypt, we 
saw, for the last time, one of those 
relics of ancient Egypt, a sarco- 
phagus covered with  hierogly- 
phics. It is now used for a trough 
to water camels in. 

Just as we were mounting our 
camels on the 10th to leave for 
Gaza, it- got noised abroad that one 
of our number had some know- 
ledge of medicine. He was soon 
surrounded by the sick, the lame, 
and the dumb, all expecting to be 
cured, as if by magic. At last the 
aga himself sent for him, not be- 
cause he was actually sick, but be- 
cause he was afraid he should be. 
Mr. Kugler found him a large, ro- 
bust, hearty man, and thinking that 
to starve a litthe would not hurt 
him, ordered a spare vegetable di- 
et. The prescription did not please 
the high living aga at all, and be- 
fore we got away he sent to say, 
that if the doctor could prescribe 
any thing for him which he had 
not with him, he would send to 
Cairo for it. 


From Atish to Gaza we were 18 
hours. After riding about half of 
this distance, we began to find 
traces of culiivation; and at Raffa, 
six hours anda half from Gaza, 
the ground began to be green with 
a natural growth of grass, a thing 
I had hardly seen since I left Ame- 
rica, for during the whole of my 
stay at Malta, the ground was 
parched and bare, and in Egypt 
nothing of this kind grows with- 
out being annually sown, and even 
the palm tree needs the aid of ar- 
tificial irrigation. After two hours 
we descended into a_ beautiful 
plain, and passed Khan Goonas 
with its luxuriant gardens on the 
right. Here ends the territory of 
the pashaof Egypt. This plain is 
perfectly level for three hours, in 
the direction of Gaza, then a tor- 
rent, the bed of which was now 
dry, crosses it, and the ground 
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gradually ascends to another less 
even plain, on which the town 
stands. It is bounded on the right, 
by a range of hills cultivated to 
their very tops; and on the left, 
low sand hills separate it from the 
sea. Some parts were covered 
with fields of grain, which being 
just high enough to hide the 


ground, had then its softest hue; | 
others were animated with innu- 


merable flocks of sheep and goats 
attended by their shepherdesses; 
and the whole being without a 
fence or a hedge, presented a pros- 
pect, which, coming as I did out 
of the desert, produced an effect 
which it is impossible to describe, 
and made me feel for the moment 
that this ancient land of the Philis- 
tines was the most beautiful in the 
world. 


At length we approached the 
city; and after riding some time 
among gardens fenced with hedg- 
es of the Indian fig, (prickly 
pear,) were driven into a yard ap- 
propriated to the use of the Cara- 
vans. Dirty as it was, I was glad 
of even this place to rest, for my 
camel had been changed at Arish, 
for one that was very hard to ride; 
and this day we had been up since 
1 o’clock in the morning, so that I 
felt completely worn out. Not 
having energy enough to look 
about the town for any other lodg- 
ings, we pitched our tent herein a 
place not unlike a barnyard in 
America, except that the dung of 
the animals is here, as every where 
in Egypt, gathered up with the 
greatest care to be used for fuel. 

The next morning we left Gaza, 
and directed our steps towards 
Jaffa. For an hour or two from 
the town, the road passed through 
an extensive grove of olive trees. 
It reminded me much of the apple- 
orchards of my native land. The 
country we passed through, was 
all of it either under cultivation, 
or used for pasture, especially on 

Vor. VIII.....No. 17.103. 








the right, where wasa series of 
beautiful bottom lands. We reach- 
ed the sea shore at Askelon. Just 
before arriving at the ruins of the 
city, we crossed a hill running 
parallel with the coast, and about 


a mile from it, from the top of | 


which we had a prospect of a large 
part of ancient Philistia. Except 
a range of sand hills, which extend 
along the coast, it is made up of 
plains intersperced with little emi- 
nences, and almost the whole ap- 
peared susceptible of cultivation, 
and indeed was actually at that 
moment either covered with fields 
of grain, or a natural growth of 
grass on which flocks were every 
where grazing. As I surveyed 
this prospect, and looked beyond 
to the rugged mountains oi Judah, 
which appeared in full view in the 
distance, it was difficult to resist 
the impression, that these perpetu- 
al enemies of Israel possessed the 
best part of the country. 

Of the proud city of Askelon, 
little now remains except its walls. 
They are in the form of a semi- 
circle, having, on the opposite 
side, the sea. I climbed to the top 
of them, and looked over among 
the scattered fragments of granite 
pillars, whith were lying in every 
direction. I would gladly have 
examined the remains of this an- 
cient city more minutely, but 
weakness and great fatigue render- 
ed it impossible; and I Jay down 
among the ruins to try to get some 
rest. 


From this place we travelled on 
the beach to Jaffa, where we ar- 
rived the following day. In this 
distance we crossed the mouths of 
two little brooks, the only streams 
we had seen since leaving the Nile, 
all the others marked in the maps 
being entirely dry. At Jaffa we 
stayed one day, and then embarked 
in an open boat for Beyroot, where 
we arrived on the 18th, truly glad 
to join the society ef our brethren, 
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and thankful to God for protection 
through so long and fatiguing a 
journey. We could truly say that 
no unfortunate accident had befali- 
en us. Of the robbers which ence 
infested the desert, we had seen 
nothing; not a drop of rain had 
fallen to chill us,.and no violent 
sickness had seized us when far 
from house and home and friends. 
Begging a continued interest in 
your prayers, 1 remain, dear sir, 
yours as ever, Eur Sairu, 


en me ‘ 
——- 


[From the Christian Journal.} 
THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA. 
{Concluded from page 741.] 
*“SARDIS. 


“ April 26.—This morning I have 
visited Sardis—once the splendid 
capital of Lydia, the famous resi- 
deuce of Croesus, the resort of Per- 
sian monarchs, and one of the most 
ancieut and magnificent cities of 
the woild. Now how iallen! The 
ruins ave, With one exception, more 
entirely gone to decay, than those 
of most of the ancient cities which 
we have visited. No Christians 
reside on the spot: two Greeks only 
work in a mill here, and a few 
wretched Turkish huts are scatter- 
ed among the ruins. We saw the 
churches of St. John and the Vir- 
gin, the theatre, and the building 
styled the palace of Croesus; but 
the most striking object at Sardis 
is the temple of Cybele. I was 
filled with wonder and awe, at be- 
holding the two stupendous col- 
umns of the edifice, which are still 
remaining: they are silent but im- 
pressive witnesses of the power 
and splendour of antiquity. I read, 
amidst these ruins, the epistle 
(Rev. iii. 1-6.) addressed to the 
church once fixed here. What an 
impressive warning to Christian 
churches! 4 name ¢o live, while 
dead!” 








“THYATIRA. 

“Ak-hissar, the modern Thyati- 
ra, is situated on a plain, and is 
embosomed in cypresses and pop- 
lars. ‘The buildings are in general 
mean; but the khan in which we 
are at present residing is, by far, 
the best which I have yet seen. 
The Greeks are said to occupy 
three hundred houses, and the 
Armenians thirty. Each of them 
have a church.” 

“We paid a visit to the church 
of the Greeks: it is a wretched 
structure: upon opening the door, 
we had to descend four or five steps 
into the body of the building. We 
found a priest, a native of Milo, 
who was engaged in hearing the 
confessions of the people. On re- 
turning to the khan, I conversed 
for a considerable time with four 
or five Grecks on the study of the 
Scriptures—the predicted aposta- 
cy from true Christianity, and the 
means which were furnished for 
detecting it—the inutility of alms 
for the salvation of man—the ne- 
cessity of forsaking sin, &c. Ni- 
colas afterwards sat up with the 
same party ull midnight, reasoning 
with them on the most important 
subjects. I presented the most 
interesting of these young men 
with the New Testament, and can- 
not but indulge the hope that a 
useful impression has been made 
on his mind.” 

“The sacred writer of the Acts 
of the Apostles informs us, that 
Lydia was a seller of purple, of the 
city of Thyatira; and the discovery 
of an inscription here which makes 
mention of ‘the dyers,’ has been 
considered important in connexion 
with this passage. I know not if 
other travellers have remarked, 
that even at the present time Thy- 
atira is famous for dying. In an- 
swer to inquiries on this subject, I 
was informed, that the cloths 
which are dyed scarlet here, are 
considered superior to any others 
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furnished by Asia Minor; and that 
large quantities are sent weekly to 
Smyrna for the purposes of com- 
merce.” 

“At Thyatira we had very de- 
lightful intercourse with the bish- 
op’s procurator, and with five 
priests. Christ crucified was the 
subject of our conversation; and 
Mr. King addressed the children 
of the school, forty-five in number. 
We also distributed many tracts, 
and gave away two New Testa- 
ments; and regretted much that we 
had not with us a larger supply of 
books, as a great desire for them 
was displayed. No one surely will 
doubt the importance of distribnt- 
ing useful books after hearing the 
following fact, of which we were 
informed by a Greek of this place. 
Two missionaries, he’ said, who 
were doubtles$ the Rev. Messrs. 
Fisk and Parsons, had visited Thy- 
atira five or six years ago, and dis- 
tributed books: they had presented 
him with one, which he had actu- 
ally lent to more than two hundred 
persons.” 


The following additional extracts may 
serve to give an idea of the present state 
of that district, once so eminently bless- 
ed with the personal labours and resi- 
dence of the “Apostle of the Gentiles,” 
and the “Disciple whom Jesus loved.” 


“GREEK CHURCH AT UZUNKUM. 


“In proceeding to the village of 
Uzunkum, we forded the Lytheus, 
a broad but shallow stream, and 
entered on the beautiful and exten- 
sive Plain of the Mxander. We 
found a considerable number of 
Greeks in the village, and the Aga 
allotted us a lodging in one of their 
best houses; they were principally 
natives of Cyprus, whom the 
changes occasioned by the Greek 
revolution had transferred to their 
present abode. I was exceedingly 
delighted by my intercourse with 
these poor people, and had an ex- 





them on the most important of 
subjects; they paid great atteption 
to my remarks; and, after I had 
concluded, Nicolas read to them, 
for a considerable time, from the 
New Testament; they could not 
themselves read; but we left a Tes- 
-tament and a variety of tracts for 
| the priest, who was at a distance, 
/and they promised to engage him 
_to read them in their hearing. 

“We were much affected to ob- 
serve the great distress of the 
Greeks in this place; they were 
full of inquiries concerning the 
war, and had great apprehensions 
for their lives. The Greeks in the 
Turkish empire are really in cir- 
cumstances not unlike those which 
/have befallen the Jews— The Lord 
shall give thee a trembling heart, 
and failing of eyes, and sorrow of 
| wind; and thy life shall hang in 
_ doubt before thee; and thou shalt 
fear day and night, and shalt have 
none assurance of thy life, Deut. 
xxviii. 65, 66. Notwithstanding 
.the ignorance and superstition of 
‘these poor Greeks, I have found it 
| quite a relief to meet with them, 
after so much intercourse with Ma- 
| homedans: in a Christian we recog- 
| niwe a brother, even though he may 
have lost much that is important 
'and valuable in his religion. I 
‘never yet found a-’Greek who was 
“not acquainted with our Lord’s 
' declaration— Him that cometh to me, 
I will in no wise cast out.” 


| cellent opportunity of addressing 
| 








“SARAKENY.—BISHOP OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


“We were agreeably surprised to 
find here Panaretos, bishop of Phi- 
ladelphia: he was engaged in mak- 
}ing a tour of his diocess, and had 





| already spent a few days at Sara- 


'keny. When we first called on 
him, he was engaged in the perfor- 
mance of evening prayers with 


| some ofhis attendants: it was to us 
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a subject of surprise and sorrow, to 
observe the manner in which the 
service was conducted; the hund- 
reds o! ‘Kyrie eleesons’ are repeat- 
ed with acelerity which is perfect- 


ly amazing; in fact, you hear, in| 
general, nothing more than ‘leeson,’ | 
Sleeson,’ ‘leeson,’ ‘leeson’—till the | 


last utterance of the petition, when, 


as if to make some amends for the! 


haste of the preceding expressions, 
you hear a full and round enuncia- 
tion of ‘Kyrie eleeson.’ One of 
the causes of this neglect of deco- 
rum, is doubtless to be found in the 
immense length of the Greek servi- 
ces: I have heard of one of them 
which actually continues five hours. 
“TI have never met with a Greek 
ecclesiastic of more pleasing ad- 
dress than the bishop of Philadel- 
phia. He is young, probably not 
more than 35; and exhibits an ener- 
ergy and warmth of character, 
which, under favourable circum- 
stances, would lead, I should ima- 
gine, to very happy results. I 
was sorry to find in him a degree 
of coldness on the subject of the 
Bible Society: he said that they 
had conversed on the subject in 
the Synod at Constantinople; and 
I understood him, that they consi- 
dered the circulation of the Ro- 
maic Scriptures to be imprac- 
ticable for the church as a body, 
but that it might be left to the exer- 
tions of individuals. He also hin- 
ted his fears, that harm might re- 
sult to the people from an undirec- 
ted use of the Scriptures: he 
brought forward, as an instance, 


the passage of St. Matthew, (i. 25,) | 
And knew her not till she had | 


brought forth her first-born. Here, 
he ret..arked, the common reader 
might be led to suppose that Ma- 
ry did not remain a virgin after the 
birth of Christ, from the acceptation 
in which we at present take the 
word sag, fill, Past intercourse 
with Greeks had already taught me 








the inexpediency and inutility of 





contending hastily on this subject; 
to the doctrine of the perpetual vir- 
ginity of Mary, they are bound by 
such adamantine prejudices, thata 
missionary will find it better to di- 
rect their attention to more im- 
portant subjects, than hastily to 
shock their ieelings on a point of 
minor importance. It was the part- 
ing advice which I received from a 
well meaning inhabitant of Ithaca, 
‘Attack not the perpetual virginity 
of the Panagia;’ and except when I 
have discerned a previous prepara- 
tion of mind, I have not deemed it 
advisable to say much on this sub- 
ject. With these feelings, 1 did 
not contravene the idea of Panar- 
etos: but contented myself with 
showing, that whatever difficulties 
might be contained in the Scrip- 
tures, those points which are e-sen- 
tialto salvation were obvious and 
intelligible. He very gladly e ei ec 
a New Testament and other books. 
“In Sarakeny I saw the Oriental 
church probably in the lowest state 
of depression <A miserable little 
room, in the public khan, had the 

ame of a church; and it was in one 
little better, in the opposite corner, 
that the bishop of the diocess was 
then residing.” 


“GREEKS AT CHONOS. 


“After a ride of four hours anda 
half from Degnizlu, we reached 
Chonos, which has long been con- 
sidered to occupy the site of Co- 
loss: the Christians of this place 
inhabit 30 houses; the Turks 500: 
there is one church, and there are 
three mosques. Here we were 
sorry to find a total ignorance of 
modern Greek: a native of Cyprus 
is the only priest, and the only in- 
dividual who can speak that lan- 
guage: Wherever Turkish has 


supplanted Greek, of course the 
Romaic Scriptures are of no value; 
ner does the Turkish Testament 
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supply the deficiency; for, partly 
because the Greeks are ignorant of 
the ‘Turkish characters, and partly 
because the Greeks are jealous of 
the introduction and use of this 
volume, it has become necessary 
to prepare for them Turkish Scrip- 
tures in the Greek letter. What- 
ever publications they possess are 
of this description; and I noticed, 
that their inscriptions on tombs 
are of the same kind. It isa natu- 
ral inference, which is unhappily 
too well confirmed by fact, that 
where the Greeks are only acquaint- 
ed with Turkish, their knowledge 
of the New Testament will be pro- 
portionably less; indeed, they are 
almost ignorant of it. Where Ro- 
maic is spoken, its similarity to 
ancient Greek still enables the at- 
tentive to have some knowledge of 
the lessons of the Gospel which 
are read at church; but here, such 
a degree of light is impossible.— 
With regard, then, to modern Co- 
losse, more than any part of the 
eastern church which I have yet 
visited, I find it necessary to leave 
out the negative in St. Paul’s dec- 
laration, (2 Tim. ii. 9,) and to say, 
The Word of God is bound.” 


“GREEK INSTRUCTION. 


“This morning I witnessed an 
affecting exemplification of the 
manner in which instruction is con- 
veyed among the Greeks. Hear- 
ing the sound of recitation, I fol- 
lowed it into an apartment of the 
khan, and found a priest engaged 
in teaching his son. The youth 
had before him one of the large 
volumes employed in the Greek 
services, and which are written in 
a language unintelligible to him.— 
From this book his father engaged 
him in a continual repetition of the 
words, ‘Arrogant Israel, bloody 
people, impelled by what injuries 
didst thou liberate Barabbas, and 
hetray the Saviour to the cross,’ 








By dint of such continual repeti- 
tion, the poor little fellow would 
at length, be able to read a book 
without understanding its meaning. 
The custom of teaching children 
by means of the ancient language 
has, I believe, been universal till 
lately among the Greeks. From 
the words which I have just quot- 
ed, we may observe, in passing, in 
what manner prayers to saints had 
their origin: first, the saint was ad- 
dressed in a rhetorical manner, 
just as language is above directed 
to the people of Israel; and, by de- 
grees, what was nothing but bold 
apostrophe, began to be understood 
as the language of prayer and ad- 
oration.” 


GREEK CHURCH IN ROUMELIA. 


Roumelia.—The following ac- 
count of the state of the Greek 
Church in some of the principal 
towns of Roumelia is from the 
Journal of Mr. Barker, an agent of 
the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety. 

Thessalonica.—T he population is 
generally computed thus: the Jews, 
from 25,000 to 30,000—Turks, 
from 15,000 to 20,000—Greeks, 
from 5,000 to 6,000—Turkish Jews, 
1200—Europeans, mostly Roman 
Catholics, 150—Greek Catholics, 
100—Protestants, 15. 

The Jews have one chief Rabbi, 
with a considerable number of 
others under him, 36 synagogues, 
a large school, and several small. 
Their language is the Jewish- 
Spanish, which they read and 
write with the Rabbinical charac- 
ters; and those who have had a 
superior education know also the 
Ancient Hebrew. There are a- 
mong them a few bankers and mer- 
chants, and the rest are divided 
into brokers, shopkeepers, arti- 
sans, porters, and boatmen: they 
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are very industrious, and, like the 
Jews in general in the Turkish do- 
minions, their chief aim is to amass 
money.. On account of their num- 
ber, they enjoy a little more con- 
sideration than in other towns in 
Turkey: in short, they are in com- 
merce the leading wheel; for on 
their sabbath, nothing hardly is 
done here, and the streets and ba- 
zars appear to have been deserted. 
Of the Turks little is to be said: 
they are everywhere the same.— 
They have several mosques and 
medrasses, or schools, where they 
are taught to write, and to read 
the Koran; and, outside of the 
town, they have a convent of dan- 
cing dervices: they are either far- 
mers, merchants, tanners, or shop- 
keepers; of an indolent character— 
proud, haughty, and insolent. 


The Archbishopric of Thessa- 
lonica embraces eight provinces, 
each of which has its respective 
Bishop. Before the Revolution, 
the Greeks of all these provinces, 
together with those of Thessaloni- 
ca, were computed to be about 50,- 
000; and now they are estimated at 
only 30,000. The greater number 
of those missing, emigrated; and 
the others have been killed They 
have, in Thessalonica, an archbi- 
shop and about 40 Priests, 12 large 
and 6 small churches; one school 
of upwards of 100 scholars for 
Ancient Greek, and several small 
for the Romaic; also a hospital and 
a plague house. They are clever, 
but not so industrious as the Jews. 
At present there are but a few 
merchants of this nation, having 
emigrated or been ruined by Aboul 
Nabout: they are principally shop- 
keepers, artisans, cyers, manufac: 
turers, or sailors. Before the re- 
volution, the Greeks enjoyed ap- 
parent independence and some con- 
sideration, but the cruelties exer- 
cised by Nabout on them in 1822-3, 
greatly depressed them, and they 
are now much cast down; for he 
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not only killed and tormented 
them, but deprived them of all 
their wealth, and reduced them to 
misery. The present Pacha, an 
Albanian, has been, comparatively 
speaking, extremely mild to them, 
so that they begin again to breathe 
alittle. Upwards of 500 women 
and children were made slaves by 
the Turks, from the revolted pro- 
vinces of Callamania, Cassandra, 
and Mount Athos, and were 
brought to Thessalonica for sale; 
it is supposed that more than half 
that number have regained their 
liberty, by the combined charity 
of the Christians: the others are 
still in slavery, mostly in this town 
and its environs. About 400 more 
were made slaves from the town 
of Naousta, which had also shaken 
off the Turkish yoke for a time; 
many of these also have been lib- 
erated, but the remainder stil! lin- 
gerin slavery. Such is the pre- 
sent state of the poor Greeks of 
this place; and I have been told 
that in the villages they are faring 
still worse. Besides the great 
misery of the peasantry, they are 
daily ill-treated by the vagabond 
troops of the pacha, who are sta- 
tioned in different parts of the 
Pachalic for the tranquillity of the 
country, while they themselves are 
the enemies and robbers to be 
dreaded. 


The Jewish-Turks are a sect 
which I have never heard mention- 
ed before, although they tell me 
that some of them exist at Con- 
stantinople. The following infor- 
mation is all that I have been able 
to obtain concerning these people: 
they are all called by the Turks 
Donmethes, or renegados, and are 
divided into three separate classes, 
viz:— Bezestenlithes, Ghonoiothes, 
and Cavalieros; each class is dis- 
tinct, as they do not intermarry, 
nor have they any kind of connex- 
ion with the other or with the 
Turks. Itis generally supposed 
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that they still retain many of their 
Jewish ceremonies and observan- 
ces; and many think that, in secret, 
they are still Jews. In _ public, 
they affect not to know any but 
the Turkish language; and, in their 
families, they often speak the Jew- 
ish-Spanish. They have Rabbies 
or preachers, in their private wor- 
ship, and publicly they go to the 
mosque. Their circumcision takes 
place as with the Jews, abouteight 
days after the birth of the child; 
while, if they followed the Turkish 
custom, that ceremony ought to 
be delayed several years. With 
the Turks, before the ceremony of 
circumcision takes place, the chil- 
dren are dresséd very gaudily, and 
are paraded about the town with 
music and a concourse of people; 
but the Jewish-Turks, on the con- 
trary, have that ceremony perform- 
ed privately in their houses, It is 
the firm opinion of many, that they 
are only Turks externally, in or 
der that they may enjoy the same 
privileges with them. 

Of the Eurofiean and Greek Ro- 
man Catholics, there is nothing to 
be said: the Europeans, who are 
mostly from France and Italy, have 
a convent and two priests; the. 
Greeks are from Scio, and have 


been brought over to the pale of | 


Rome; they have no church of 
their own, but frequent that of the 
Europeans. 


Seres.—The town of Seres stands 
on the sloping part of a hill, hav- 
ing many trees intermixed with 
the houses; it has a pretty appear- 
ance at a distance, but the interior 
is a Turkish place, in the full 
force of the term. The country 
round is beautiful and extremely 
fertile. 

This province comprises about 
80 country towns, villages, and 
chieftlicks, (small villages or farm- 
houses, which take this name when 
they are the sole property of a fa- 
mily.) The Greek and Bulgarian 





population in these places is com- 
puted to be upwards of 100,000; 
but it is impossible to form a just 
idea on that head. In the town of 
Seres the inhabitants are supposed 
to be divided thus:—Turks, up- 
wards of 15,000—Greeks, with 
strangers, 15,000—Jews, from 5000 
to 6060. 

The Greeks have a Metropoli- 
tan or Archbishop, with more than 
40 priests, 24 churches, a small 
hospital and plague house, one 
school of about 50 boys for Ancient 
Greek, and several for the Romaic. 

The Archbishopric, like that of 
Thessalonica, is bought at Con- 
stantinople, from the Patriarch, by 
the Metropolitan: he makes after- 
wards as merchandise, the most of 
it, by selling to the priests the 
right of performing Divine Ser- 
vice; and these priests, according 
to their talents and the blind cre- 
dulity of their parishioners, make 
the most that they can of their of- 
fice; and they have many means to 
exert their talents, by imposing on 
the weak minds of the people.— 
Besides the selling of the priest’s 
office, the Metropolitan has many 
other perquisites, and often levies 

impositions on his nation. 
| As that nation is obliged to pay 

large sums of money to the Grand 

Signior, and to the officers of the 
Porte, to support their privileges 
| and maintain their church estab- 
lishment, they are absolutely oblig- 
'ed to exert all their faculties to 
|raise these sums if they do not 
wish to see the total fall of their 
church. 


I was well received by the Greek 
Metropolitan of Seres, Porpherius 





Mr. Leeve’s acquaintances. I in- 
formed him of my mission, pre- 
sented him with the New Testa- 
ment in Ancient and Modern 
Greek, and requested of him the 
permission to distribute the Sa- 





Mytilinios, another of the Rev. © 


cred Scriptures among his follow- 
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ers: he told me that he was ac. || ly frequented by all sorts of people, 
quainted with the object of the | and of all places in the vicinity,) a 
Bible Society, and approved of it || good stock of the Sacred Scrip- 


very much: he then called the 
priests and other persons that were 
in his house, and explained to 
them my views for visiting Seres, 
and finished by telling them that 
they had his sanction to purchase 
of the Sacred Scriptures in my 
possession. 
days the Greeks did not appear 


for books; their minds being great- |; 


ly occupied in the means to accu- 
mulate upwards of a million of 
piastres, which Usuf Pacha de- 


The first two or three | 


| 





‘tures, which I shall send him; and 


‘he will, besides, transmit to his 
\friends in those towns which do 
‘not communicate frequently with 
'Seres, the Sacred Scriptures that 
will be required. 

When I was on the point of 
starting for Drama, many per- 
sons applied for the Sacred Scrip- 
tures; among others, women and 
young men. I could give them on- 
ly this consolation, that shortly all 
would be supplied with New Tes- 


manded of them as a loan, it being || taments: and I quitted Seres with 


understood that they were never 
to see a para of it alterwards; this 


the benedictions of the Greeks, 
who wished me a prosperous jour- 





governor was on his way to his || ney, and all that I could desire.—~ 


Pachalic, at Magnesia, near Smyr- 
na: the poor Greeks shut their 
shops, and kept at home, fearing 
other persecutions from such des- 
poilers of the country: the money 
was at last procured. Immediate- 
ly after the departure of this Pa- 
cha, many persons applied for 
New Testaments; and in the course 
of two days, I sold 129 volumes, 
which were, in short, all that I 
could spare; wishing to carry with 
me the rest to the other places 
which I had to visit. 


Now that the field is opened, I 
make no doubt a considerable num- 
ber of copies of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures will be annually disposed of 
in this town, which possesses all 
the advantages necessary for a 
depét, it being situated in the midst 
of a great many towns and villages, 
which communicate continually 
with this place. Seres is the en- 
trepét of merchandise that is 
bought for Thessalonica, besides 
the magazine of foreign goods that 
are destined for the interior. Mr. 
Sponti, who is both British con- 
sulry agent and merchant, has wil- 
lingly offered his services to place 
in his magazine (the only Europe- 
an one in the town, and which is dai- 


| 


‘ 


| 


I must observe here; that three or 


} ° 
| four hours previous to my depart- 


‘ure, I sold about 60 volumes of 





| New Testaments, and was abso- 


jlutely obliged to quit that town, 


not to be tempted to give the rest 
that remained with me of those 
books. As I remained but ten days 
at Seres, I had no opportunity to 
witness the effect of this distribu- 
tion, on the minds of the Greeks; 
but, from their eagerness to be- 
come purchasers, I am inclined to 
think that the seed has been thrown 
on good ground. 


Drama,—Drama isasmall Turk- 
ish Town, at the lower hills of 
Minik: on Oros; it contains about 
800 Turkish and 40 Greek houses. 
It is a Greek Archbishopric, and 
contains, together with the dis- 
tricts of Zihna, Allistratti, and 
Nevrocope, upwards of 103 villa- 
ges, all of which are Bulgarian, 
and the inhabitants do not know 
Greek. In Drama, the Greeks 
have two churches, and a small 
school for beginners, of only 10 or 
12 boys: the language of the place 
is the Bulgarian; a few strangers 
only known the Greek, to whom I 
sold about 26 New Testaments. 





The Archbishop of Drama being 
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at this moment at Nevrocope, I 
went to pay him a visit, as that 
town was on my way: he received 
me very kindly, and I remained 
with him two days. He informed 
me that the villages in his diocess 
were all Bulgarian; and, with the 
exception of the persons in his ser- 
vice, and a few strangers, not any 
of the inbabitants knew the Greek 
language. He lamented very much 
that the Sacred Scriptures and 
church books were all either in 
Greek or Slavonian, neither of 
which is understood by the people. 
He grieved that no measures had 
ever been taken by their Prelates 
to translate the New Testament 
into the Bulgarian tongue, for the 
use of such a vast population at- 
tached to their church, who under- 
stood no other; and he seemed 
quite delighted when I told him 
that the Bible Society would short- 
ly print that work, since a MS. 
had been purchased for that pur- 
pose.* This Bishop is a good 
man; during my stay with him I 
acquired much information rela- 
tive to the difficulties through 
which the Greek Church has to 
pass, in order to support its cha- 
racter with the Turkish power, 
and not be entirely annihilated.— 
In talking of the adoration of pic- 
tures, &c. by the Bulgarians, the 
Bishop observed, “until they read 
and understand the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, such practices will be contin- 
ued by them: at present, they know 
nothing of the Christian faith, for 
they have no Sacred Scriptures 
nor church books; and we, that are 
to teach them their faith, do not 
know their language.’’ I distri- 
buted a few books to the Bishop’s 
people, and sold a few more to 
some strangers who understood 
Greek. 


* I was sorry, on my‘ arrival at Con- 
stantinople, to learn that this MS. prov- 
ed to be defective, in consequence of 
which, it has been rejected. 


Von. VIIL......No. 17.—104. 











Tartar Bazargik——Tartar Ba- 
zargik is a large town, but has a 
very mean appearance; and being 
on a perfect plain, and no care tak- 
en to drain it from the superfluous 
water, the streets remain dirty, 
and nauseous smells proceed from 
them: this evil, and the stagnated 
waters of the rice-grounds occa- 
sion many fevers in the autumn, 
or as soon as the great heats com- 
mence. The population is com- 
puted as follows:—Turkish fami- 
lies, from 4,000 to 5,000—Bulgari- 
an families, 1}000—Jewish families, 
60—Armenian families, 40. The 
language generally spoken, is the 
Bulgarian; the Turks, Armenians, 
and some of the Bulgarians, speak 
also the Turkish. The Bulgarians 
have a Bishop, who is under the 
Archbishop of Philipopoli: the bi- 
shopric contains about 60 villages, 
all Bulgarian, They have one 
church at Bazargik, and one school 
of 100 boys, where the Slavonian 
and Bulgarian are taught; but the 
scholars never retain any thing of 
the former language but the cha- 
racters, which serve afterwards, 
for them to write and read the 
Bulgarian; their church books are 
in the Slavonian and Greek tongues, 
but the people do not understand 
either, consequently the Bulgarian 
Sacred Scriptures, with the Slavo- 
nian characters, would be a great 
gilt to them. 


The Bishop, in whose house I 
lodged, was kind to me; he is a ve- 
ry old man, and has a venerable 
appearance. I distributed a few 
books among his people, who 
knew the Greek. Dr. Steffano, a 
Greek friend of mine, quitted Ba- 
zargik the day I arrived: he was 
come from Adrianople to attend 
the governor, who was unwell; and 
he brought with him some New 
Testaments, as a well-wisher of 
the Bible cause, and sold 30 vol- 
umes to those families who knew 
Greek: this gentleman, on several 
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occasions before, distributed the 
Sacred Scriptures for our account. 
Had I had with me the Holy Scrip- | 
tures in Bulgarian, I would have | 
had much to do at Bazargik; but | 
here, as well as throughout the! 
vast country I had visited, none 

but in that language are required. , 

Philippopoli. —Philippopoli is a 
considerable town, situated on four | 
hills, and part of it in the plain: it | 
is close to the River Maritza; and 
has a much better appearance than 
the other towns I passed through. 
Its population, according to the 
best information which I had, is 
computed thus, in families: Turk- 
ish, from 5,000 to 6,000—Bulgari- 
an, 1500-—-Greek Roman Catholic, 
200—-Gypsies, 200—Armenian, 50 
—Jewish, 40. 

The Greeks have a Metropoli- 
tan, who has in his Archbishopric, 
180 towns and villages; all Bulga- 
rian except four, which are inhabit- 
ed by Greeks: they have in Philip- 
popoli, four churches and two cha- 
pels; the languages in use among 
them are the Bulgarian and Greek, 











but Greek is not generally known, 
and they speak it indifferently: ma- 
ny know how to read it, but the 
Bulgarian is preferred. The Greek 
Roman Catholics originate princi- 
pally from the islands of the 
Archipelago, whose ancestors were 
brought over to the pale of Rome. 
The Gypsies are stationary; they 
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Constantinople, Salonica, &c. 


The best part of the town is the 
Greek quarter; it is situated on the 
principal hill, which has a com- 
manding view of the town. I lodg- 
ed with the Greek Archbishop, a 
very good man, and a friend of the 
Rev. Mr. Leeves. AsI had no Sa- 
cred Scriptures with me, I had the 
intention to wait the arrival of 
some; but the Archbishop begged 
me not to do so, but proceed to 
Adrianople, and from thence send 
some to a trustworthy person to 
sell, as if they were merchandise, 
and he would see that they were 
distributed: the Bishop, who per- 
fectly knows the object of our So- 
ciety, from his acquaintance with 
the Rev. Mr. Leeves, assured me 
that he would, on the arrival of the 
books at Philippopoli, co-operate 
with the person whom I shenld 
send them to, in the distribution. 


PROTEST’T. EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
IN FRANCE. 


We understand that Bishop Law, 
of Pittenweem, has just returned 
from visiting the churches erected 
within these few years by the Eng- 
lish emigrants in the various parts 
of France. From all that we can 


‘learn, it would appear that there is 


attend, strange to say, the Greek || 


Church three times a-year, on 
Christmas, New Year’s Day, and 
Easter; at other times, they never | 
go to church, nor is it known if 
they have any ritual ceremonies a- 
mong them: in general, these peo- 
ple, in Turkey, are looked upon as | 
having no religion; and, excepting | 
at Kutaieh, I do not remember to | 
have seen them any where else re- 
Siding in towns; here they speak 
the Bulgarian. The Jews know 
the Jewish-Spanish, and are not 
to be distinguished from those of 


| 
| 





now beginning to take root on the 
continent, a regularly organized 


Protestant Episcopal Church, a- 





| postolically governed by its own in- 


dependent bishop, Dr. Luscombe, 
who was ordained for that impor- 
tant mission, by the Scotch Bish- 
ops at Stirling three years ago, and 
whose labours since his residence 
abroad, in the peculiar duties of 
his sacred office, have been attend- 
ed with the happiest effects in 
promoting the spiritual welfare of 
a numerous and increasing flock. 
It is remarkable that the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the 
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United States of America, which. 


has extended itself so widely all 
over that immense country, should, 
in the first instance, have owed its 
existence, as an _ independent 
church, to the zeal of the Scotch 
Bishops: Dr. Seabury, the first 
transatlantic bishop, having re- 
ceived the Episcopal power from 
the hands of the late Bishops Kil- 
gour and Skinner, at Aberdeen in 
1785.—| Edingburgh Obs. 
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ORDINATIONS. : 

By the Bishop of Quebec, on 
Sunday, September 2nd, in St. 
Paul’s Church, York, Upper Cana- 
da; the Rev. Messrs. Rossington 
Elms, Thomas Green, and Samuel 
Armour, deacons, were admitted to 
the order of priests: And on Sun- 
day October 28th, in the Cathedral 
Church at Quebec the Rev. George 
Salmon, deacon, missionary at 
Shefford; Rev. Francis Evans, dea- 
con, curate of Three-rivers; and 
the Rev. William Arnold, deacon, 
missionary, were admitted to the 
holy order of priests; and Mr. Al- 
lan Macauley, to the holy order of 
deacons. The latter gentleman is 
appointed assistant minister to the 
church at York, with the addition 
of the church at Younge. 

By the Rt. Rev Bishop Gris- 
wold, in St. Peter’s Church, Salem, 
Mass. Mr. William Horton was 
admitted to the holy order of dea- 
cons, and the Rev. Thomas W. 
Coit, deacon, was admitted to the 
holy order of priests, and institut- 
ed in the rectorship of St. Peter’s 
Church. 


NEW CONGREGATION. 


St, Paul’s Churchin the City of 
Albany.—QOn Monday evening last, 











the 12th inst. an Episcopal congre- 
gation, under the pastoral charge 
of the Rev: Richard Bury, was du- 
ly organized, and designated by 
the title of “St. Paul’s Church in 
the city of Albany.” 

The wardens and vestry of this 
congregation intend, as soon as 
sufficient funds shall have been 
raised, to erect a church in the 
south part of this city, for the ac- 
commodation of its numerous and 
interesting population; until which 
time, the services of the church 
will be conducted in a large and 
commodious room, to be prepared 
for this special purpose. They in- 
dulge the hope that, in this under- 
taking, they will be favoured with 
the approbation of their fellow ci- 
tizens in general, but particularly 
with the good will and earnest 
prayers of those who have tested 
that the “Lord is gracious,” are 
desirous that others also may be 
brought to a knowledge of the 
“truth as it is in Jesus,” and toa 
participation of the blessedness of 
those who know the Lord, whom 
to know is life everlasting.—[Alba- 


ny Gazeite. 


| What friend of our Church can read the 


following noble record of zeal and li- 
berality without the fervent prayer 
that it might in some good degree be 
blessed to “provoke to love and good 
works?””—{ Philadelphia Recorder. 


‘SPECIAL MEETING FOR SUBSCRIP- 


TIONS IN BEHALF OF MISSIONS. 
As the business of the American 


| Board of Commissioners for For- 


eign Missions, proceeded, and the 
enlarged views of the members, 
and of others present during the 
discussions, became apparent, sev- 
eral friends of missions, residing in 
the city of New York, were desirous 
that a special meeting should be 
held before the session of the 
Board was closed; and that the 
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members should be invited to at- 
tend. Accordingly, an invitation 
was given to a considerable num 
ber of gentlemen, known to be 
friendly to the objects of the Board, 
to meet in the lecture room of the 
Presbyterian church in Pear! street, 
on Monday evening, the 15th ult. 
The invitation was signed by seve- 
ral of the clergy and laity of the 
city, and would have been more ex- 
tensively circulated, had the time 
permitted. 

A respectable number convened, 
and it was the opinion of the mem- 
bers of the Board who were pre- 
sent, and of others who took an ac- 
tive part and a deep interest in 
the proceedings, that the meeting 
formed an era in the progress of 
evagsgelical efforts. 

We chariah Lewis, Esq. was call- 
ed to the chair, and Eleazer Lord, 
Esq. appointed clerk. The Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Board 
was introduced to the meeting, and 
was requested to state what open- 
ings there were for an immediate 
increase of missionary labour, pro- 
vided additional funds should be 
offered. In compliance with this re- 
quest, he gave a rapid glance at the 
missions now in existence, and at 
desirable fields for new missionary 
enterprise. Among the latter, he 
dwelt a little upon Western Africa, 
and the North-West Coast of Ame- 
rica. He concluded by stating, 
that these increased exertions, 
to which the Board was invited, 
would demand an additional expen- 
diture of ahundred thousand dollars 
the first year, leaving what might 
be called the ordinary receipts to 
defray the expense of existing oper- 
ations; and that the continually in- 
creasing sphere of missionary la- 
bour would probably require an e- 
qual or greater expenditure, in sub- 
sequent years. , 

The Rev. Jonas King, lately re- 
turned from the East, was next re- 
quested to state the result of his 
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| own observations, in countries bor- 
|dering on the Mediterranean, 
| with respect to the need and the 
utility of increased efforts. This 
| he did, in a very interesting man- 
‘ner, by mentioning many places, 
| which he had visited, and in which 
| missions might be planted with 
great’ advantage. He discribed 
these places and their inhabitants, 
and the countries adjacent; and ur- 
zed upon the gentlemen present 
their peculiar duties as American 
Christians. 

The Rev. Dr. Beecher was then 
invited to address the meeting, as 
he had previously expressed his 
views to the Board, somewhat at 
‘large, on the same subject. He 
spoke about twenty-five minutes 
with great force and effect. 

At the close of these statements 
and arguments, which were heard 
with the most profound attention, 
the chairman observed, that the 
meeting was now ready to receive 
any motion. It was accordingly 
moved, that a subscription be open- 
ed, for the purpose of raising funds 
to enable the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions to make zew and augmented 
efforts.. In the objects of the mo- 
‘tion the meeting was perfectly 
united; but there was a diversity 
of opinion, as to the form which 
| the subscription paper should take. 
Some gentlemen thought, that, 
|for the sake of securing a large 
sum, and affording a strong ground 
‘of confidence to the Board in re- 
gard to new efforts, it would be 
well for the subscription to be an- 
nual, for five years, payable on the 
condition that it should be raised 
to one hundred thousand dollars an- 
nually. Others were of opinion, 
that it would be better to have the 
subscription for the present only, 
and without any condition as to 
the amount, supposing that the 
sum given would increase from 
year to year. To meet the wishes 
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of both these classes, it was decid- 
ed that two papers should be laid 
upon the table. The subscribers 
to the first stipulated, that they 
would pay the sums annexed to 
their names annually, for five years, 
with the permission of Providence, 
and on the condition that $100,000 
were raised, as an additional effort, 
within twelve months from this 
time. They also engaged to make 
the first payment; without any con- 
dition, as to the whole amount 
raised Upon this paper one gen- 
tleman subscribed $5,000, another 
$10,000 for himself and his friends 
in the western part of the state, 
several others $1,000 each, two 
$500 each, &c. smounting in the 
whole to $20,675 annually, or 
$103,375 for the five years. Upon 
the other paper, $5,000 were sub- 
scribed; making the sum of both 
papers to be $108,375, of which 
$25,675 are payable within twelve 
months, and the remainder is pay- 
able in future years, on thecondai- 
tion above specified. Except the 
large sum engaged from the west, 
the subscription was made by a 
few friends of missions in the city 
of New York. Gentlemen from 
other states did not subscribe; _re- 
serving themselves to act in con- 
nexion with their friends, in the 
towns and counties, where they re- 
side. But it was very pleasing to 
hear the assurance given, from 
many quarters, that the contribu- 
tions would be greatly increased in 
the Auxiliary Societies generally. 
One gentleman, who belongs to an 
Auxiliary which raised $1,800 the 
present year, guaranteed that the 
sum should be doubled next year. 
Another had previously given a 
similar guarantte in writing. Se- 
veral clergymen expressed the o- 
pinion, that the offerings of the 
friends of missions generally could 
easily be doubled. 


On the whole, the result of the 
meeting was most auspicious, not 
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merely or principally on account 
of the sum raised, but because it 
afforded a practical illustration of 
the ease with which the friends of 
God can contribute of their sub- 
stance, when He imparts the dis- 
position.—{ Missionary Herald. 


THE MISSION CAUSEIN ALBANY. 

Our city (says the Christian 
Register,) has lately been visited 
by the Rev. Jonas King, and the 
Rev. Mr. Kirk, as a committee 
from the American Board of Com- 
missioners for foreign Missions. 
The object of this very welcome 
visit, was to present the claims of 
the heathen world to the charity of 
our citizens, and to invite their at- 
tention to, and enlist their co-oper- 
ation in those measures that may 
spread the gospel to “every crea- 
ture.” 

Many in this community were 
ready to receive these servants of 
the Most High with cordiality; 
and the result has shown that the 
Lord prepared many hearts to re- 
ceive their message. 

Mr. King made a public address 
and statement of his travels, Sab- 
bath before last, in the evening, at 
Dr. Ludlow’s church, to a very nu- 
merous and highly gratified audi- 
ence. He was followed by an ani- 
mated and affecting address by Mr. 
Kirk. 

On Monday evening, a large and 
highly respectable meeting of gen- 
tlemen assembled at Mrs. Rock- 
well’s. S. M. Hopkins, Esq. called 
the meeting to order, and the Hon. 
Stephen Van Rensselaer was call- 
ed to take the chair. Aftera short 
address, the Rev. Dr. Chester 


opened the meeting with prayer; 
and Rev. Dr. Ludlow introduced 
the committee to the assembly in 
an appropriate speech. Mr. King 
and Mr. Kirk then presented the 
object of their visit to the meeting 
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with great effect. Mr. Bissell, of 
Rochester, from the New York 
committee, stated what had been 
done at the recent meeting of the 
Board in that city; after which, up- 
on motion of Maj. I. Smith, a sub- 
scription paper was laid upon the 
table, and the meeting invited to 
contribute to the advancement of 
the cause of Missions. 

The Chairman commenced the 
subscription with a sum worthy of 
his well known liberality, and in a 
short and very happy tribute to the 
importance of the object, inspired 
a feeling of confidence and plea- 
sure that pervaded the whole as- 
sembly. 

Several thousand dollars were 
subscribed, and a committee ap- 
pointed to receive the “free gifts” 
ef this community. We under 
stand that more than eighteen 
thousand dollars are obtained, and 
it is confidently expected that $20, 
000 will be devoted from this city, 
to this noble object. 

The subject has awakened a 
deep and delightful feeling among 
us, and the result is highly gratify- 
ing to all who love the happiness 
of men and the glory of God. 
There are a few who have objected 
to this contribution and have re- 
fused to participate in it, who are 
abundantly able, and who would 
have been infinitely more blessed 
in giving, than they can be in 
withholding; but it is to be pre- 
sumed that when they shall have 
an opportunity to gain more in- 
formation they will be happy to 
unite in a charity which is “twice 
blessed.” 

The spirit of Missions is the 
spirit of the gospel. Our Saviour 
was the model of a missionary, and 
“though he was rich, yet for our 
sakes he became poor, that we 
through his poverty might become 
rich.” His disciples were mission- 
aries, and while they, and all their 
followers in the faith and patience 








of the saints, were to go through 
the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature, they were com- 
manded to commence this work 
at the foot of the cross. ‘ Begin- 
ning at Jerusalem.” There is 
wealth sufficient in the church to 
fulfill all his requirements, and 
when the Spirit shall sanctify the 
hearts of all who have the silver 
and the gold—then the world shall 
be filled with the knowledge of 
the Lord. Human instrumentali- 
ty, under the grace and guidance 
of the Holy Ghost, will be the 
means of giving the heathen to 
Christ for his inheritance, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for 
his possession. 

$4000 have also been subscribed 
at Troy. 
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NEW CHURCHES IN BOSTON, 

There are now building in Bos- 
ton, including one just dedicated, 
no less than five houses of public 
worship, all of brick, viz: 

1. One Orthodox Congrega- 
tional, at the corner of Salem and 
Bennett streets, north part of the 
city,—walls 71 feet by 74, or 68 
by 71 in the clear, with a tower 
and bell. Corner stone laid on the 
17th July. 

2. One Orthodox Congrega- 
tional, at the corner of Washing- 
ton and Pine streets, south part of 
the city, 71 feet by 80. Walls 
nearly or quite up. 

3. One Presbyterian, Mr. Sa- 
bine’s, west of Pleasant street, 64 
feet by 74. Inprogress. TheSo- 
ciety is at present worshipping in 
Boylston Hall, over the South 
Market. 

4. One Baptist, at the corner 
of Federal and Milk streets, 74 
feet by 86, including the entrance- 
way, with a cupola and bell. Dedi- 
cated on the 18th July. 

5. One Unitarian, corner of 
Washington and Castle streets, 
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south part of the city. Just com- 
menced, 

Since the year 1819 inclusive, 
there have been erected, 


1. One Orthodox Congrega- 


tional church, of brick, in Essex: 


street, Rev. Samuel Green, pas- 
tor. 

2. One Unitarian, of brick, in 
Chambers street, Rev. Mr. Barrett, 
pastor. 

3. One Orthodox Congrega- 
tional, of brick, in South Boston, 
(a part of the city connected with 
the rest by a bridge;) now vacant. 

4. Une Orthodox Congrega- 
tional, of stone, in Hanover street, 
Rev. Dr. Beecher, pastor. 

5. One Unitarian, of stone, in 
Purchase street, Rev. Mr. Ripley, 
pastor. 

6. One Orthodox Congrega- 
tional, of brick, in Green street, 
Rev. Dr. Jenks, pastor.* 

Giving a total of six Orthodox 
Congregational churches, three 
Unitarian, one Presbyterian, and 
one Baptist, erected within the 
last eight years, or now erecting. 
When it is considered that pre- 
vious to 1819, there were only two 
Orthodox Congregational church- 
es in the city, and no Presbyte- 
rian, while the number of Unita- 
rian churches was at least nine; 
this ratio of increase will appear 
surprising, and it will furnish a 


sufficient refutation of what is eve- |! 


ry day asserted at a distance, that 
Unitarianism is on the increase in 
Boston. 

All the Unitarian churches, ex 
cept one, originated with the Con- 
gregationalists. Eight years ago, 
this denomination was divided, in 
respect to churches, as follows: 
Orthodox 2, Unitarian 8. It is 
now divided thus; Orthodox 
churches, including those now 


*The new Episcopal Church, erected 
in 1820, of which Mr. Potter is Rector, | 
should have been added to the list of || 
Orthodox Churches.—[Ed. Rep. 
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building, 9,* Unitarian do. 11.— 
The proportion of Orthodox 
churches was then as 1 to 4. Itis 
now as 1 to 1 22-100ths! 

A change so great, so unexpect- 
ed, has not been brought about by 
man’s wisdom, but by the mighty 
power of God. Such a blessing 
as refreshed the Orthodox church- 
es in 1822—-3, causing, in one 
year, an accession of 283 to their 

communion; and especially such 
la blessing as is now filling their 
| hearts with joy and thanksgiving, 
lis proddctive of consequences 
whic opposers may not duly ap- 
preciate. One of the Boston cler- 
gymen, a few days since, in reply 
to a question of our own, estimat- 
ed the number of persons in the 
Orthodox Congregational Socie- 
| ties, who give evidence of conver- 
| sion as the fruits of the present re- 
vival, at 600. Another Boston 
clergyman; in a public Discourse, 
estimated the whole number of 
conversions in the city, within one 
year, at upwards of 1000! 

[M. Y. Observer, July 28. 


DEISM IN NEW YORK. 


It is perhaps not generally known, 
that a regularly organized club is 
in existence in this city, called the 
Free Press Association. One dol- 
‘lar as entrance money, and twenty- 
five cents monthly, makes a mem- 
ber. The funds are applied to the 
support of a free press, (as they 
term it,) to the purchase of books, 
&c. &c. They have under their 
direction, a weekly paper, with 
about 600 subscribers. . Its object 
is, to cast contempt on the Bible 
and its Divine Author, and on all 
those, who believe its doctrines, 
and practice its precepts. It con- 
tains, among other things, most of 








*We here include the Presbyterian 
church, as it has arisen from a Congre- 
gational church within the period nam- 
| ed, and cherishes the same sentiments. 
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the Lectures which are delivered 
weekly before this club. 

On the Sabbath, at 4 o’clock, P. 
M. they assemble in a spacious 
room, from two to three hundred 
in number, including transient vi- 
siters. The meeting is opened by 
an ode, sung by the club, with the 
assistance of a few females, who 
have sufficiently divested them 
selves of the fear of God, to join in 
such a circle. This is followed 
by written Lectures, successively 
delivered by two or three individu- 
als; and then closed by another 
ode to the praise of Nature. 

From attending one of these 
meetings, it would be difficult to 
ascertain what are the precise sen- 
timents of the speakers. In two 
long and laboured essays, there 
was not the slightest acknowledg- 
ment of the being of a God, and 
his name was only mentioned to 





be treated with irreverence. Whe- 
ther their leaders are Deists or A- 
theists, itis hardtosay. Much of | 


the speaker’s strength was levelled | 


against miracles. The Christian 
religion, he said, like all others, 
was founded cn miracles. Of 
these, and of prophecy, he could 
not speak with composure, All 
pretended miracles, he said, were 
only slight-of-hand tricks, - and 
those who wrought them were 
mere jugglers and imposters.— 
With the most disdainful levity, 
he introduced and repeated some 
verses from Ex. 32d chap. to illus- 
trate, as he supposed, the horrible 
effect of Moses’ anger, and the ma- 
lignant nature of the Mosaic God. 
He attempted to prove that reli- 
gion was opposed to morality, and 
consequently injurious to society; 
forgetting toxtell us how happy 
France was, while weltering in 
blood under the influence of this 
system. The audience in general, 
seemed to accord in the speaker’s 
sentiments; and those men of such 








stupendous reason, andygpighty in- 
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tellects, were often cheered in their 
boldest invectives against Chris- 
tians and their God. 

A considerable portion of the 
Club were men of from forty to 
sixty years of age, whose counte- 
nances indicated that but few of the 
tender sensibilities of our nature 
remained to them; but that they 
had become hardened in sin, and 
were ready for any enterprise in 
their master’s service. Others 
were young men and boys; who 
were thus early taught to ridicule 
that precious Book, which has con- 
ferred such innumerable blessings 
on the children of men, and that 
Divine Saviour who has granted 
so many consolations to his follow- 


ers, through all the trials of life, 


and in the soiemn hour of death. 
With such comforts these men are 
wholly unacquainted. Their buast- 
ed deity, which they call Nature, 
cannot confer them; and itis great- 
ly to be feared that they will make 
the awful discovery too late, that 
their God and Saviour whom they 
have despised and rejected, is able 
to execute to the utmost, all the 
threatenings of his Word. 
New York Obs. 


PRECIOUS FRUITS OF DEISM. 


Mrssrs Epirors,—Not long since, I 
communicated for your paper a brief ac- 
count of the stated meetings of Deists in 
this city. 1 am now able to tell you some 
of their effects. A grocer, who keeps 
his shop open regularly on the Sabbath 
for the sale of liquors &c., required his 
daughter, an interesting girl of sixteen, . 
to attend with him at these meetings, 
which she refused to do. She told him 
that nothing was exhibited there but 
black-guard ridicule, and that she would 
not be found in such company, (or to 
that effect.) Upon this, he commenced | 
kicking her, and continued this brutal 
treatment till she had escaped from the 
house! Comment is unnecessary.— Jd. 


(PThe titlepage and index to the 8th 
volume, will accompany the first number 
of the new series. 





